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Notices to Correspondents. 


CROMWELLIANA. 


Ir is not easy to determine to which 
member of the Cromwell family the follow- 
ing letter refers, but perhaps some reader of 
‘N. & QQ. may able to explain it. It 
should be observed that the Mr. Hetley who 
writes the letter is the person accused of 
misbehaviour, not Mr. Cromwell or Sir 
Oliver. At first it appears as if it were Mr. 
Cromwell who had Geen accused of gaming 
and other misdemeanours, and the letter 
seemed as if it might refer to the future 
Protector and confirm the royalist stories of 
his riotous youth. On reading it carefully, 
however, it becomes evident that this is not 
the case. This document, a copy presumably 
of some lost original, is amongst the Montague 
Papers included in the Carte Collection in 
the Bodleian Library (Carte MS. LXXIV. 
fo. 494) :— 

Srr,— Whereas (as we are informed by Mr. Hetley) 
that there are like to arise some differrences at law 
betweene Sir Oliver Cromwell and you and him- 
selfe; and whereas (as he saith) there has bin 
diverse slanderous reports raised of him, viz: that 

¢ has spent his estate in whoring, gameing and 
drinkeing, which has bin both beleeved and 
reported againe by you; he saith he will make it 
appeare, that considering his necessary expences 


and the debts owing to him, that his estate is 
better worth by 200/. per annum, then it was when 
he married your daughter; and for gameing, he 
saies he never used it any otherwise then a lawfull 
recreation, that being the onely recreation he ever 
used ; and that he never lost at a time 6/. but once, 
and never 2/. 10s. 5 times in his life, which are but 
very inconsiderable summes, all which he humbly 
desires you would be pleased to reffer to any one of 
us or any other indifferent person, which is a very 
reasonable request and which you cannot in justice 
deny him, and we shall any of us be ready to take 
some paines to doe soe good a worke when other 
more weighty occasions will give us leave, and he 
saith he has bin al waies ready to serve you in 
prison and since upon all necessary occasions when 
most of your neerest relations, especially those 
whom you now most favour, did most unworthily 
desert you ; and that both he and his wife did all 
waies carry themselves with all dutifull respects 
towards you, though you have bin most maliciously 
and falsely informed to the contrary otherwise you 
would not carry your selfe so strangely tow’a{rd]s 
them undeservedly, all which we thought good to 
commend to your serious consideration, and we 
shall remaine, 

[Endorsed] Mr. Hetley’s letter to Mr. Cromwell 
concerning his evill carriage. 

In a well-known passage of the ‘ History 
of the Rebellion ’ (xv. 150) Clarendon narrates 
certain insulting speeches made by the Pro- 
tector with reference to Magna Charta and 
other constitutional statutes. The occasion 
was the trial of Mr. Cony for refusing to pay 
a certain tax imposed by the Protector, 
and the re put forward by Serjeants May- 
nard and Twysden that the tax was uncon- 
stitutional. Clarendon says :— 


** Maynard, who was of counsel with the prisoner, 
demanded his liberty with great confidence, both 
upon the illegality of the commitment and the 
illegality of the imposition, being laid without any 
lawful authority. The judges could not maintain 
or defend either, but enough declared what their 
sentence would be; and therefore the Protector’s 
attorney required a further day to answer what 
had been urged. Before that day, Maynard was 
committed to the Tower, for presuming to question 
or make doubt of his authority, and the judges were 
severely reprehended for suffering that license ; and 
when they with all humility mentioned the law and 
Magna Charta, Cromwell told them their magna 


farta should not control his actions, which he 


knew were for the safety of the Commonwealth.” 


This portion of Clarendon’s ‘ History’ was 
written during his second exile, about 1670, 
fifteen years after the events referred to, 
and at a period when his memory had 
become greatly impaired by age. Nor was 
Clarendon himself in England in 1655, when 
the incident narrated is said to have taken 
place. It is therefore necessary to inquire 
what the authorities were on which he 
based his story. The first point to notice 
is that the story does not appear in 1655. 


The version of Cromwell’s words given then 
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was quite different. Sir George Radcliffe, 
writing to Sir Edward Nicholas on 18 June, 
1655, tells the story thus, and neither Rad- 


cliffe nor Nicholas was likely to extenuate | 


anything to Cromwell's disadvantage :— 

** In England there is great expectation what wil 
become of Conye’s business; it 1s put off till next 
terme, and men’s eyes are attent upon it, as more 
concerned then at any thinge which happened 
these many yeares. Cromwell, when he committed 
Maynard and Twisden and another lawyer, tould 
them that if they would have Magna Carta (which 
they talked so much on in Westminster Hall) they 
must put on each a helmet and troupe for it! And 
now they see what they fought for. Here is the 
liberty of the subject.” 

In reality the story was first circulated in 
1659, after Cromwell's death, and it was put 
into circulation by the republican opponents 
of the late Protector. It appears in a news- 
paper called the Weekly Post for 25 October 
to 1 November, 1659 :— 

**These too much oppressed nations......have spent 
some millions of treasure and tuns of blood, in assert- 
ing the just rights and priviledges of the people, and 
yet for many years have bin deprived and estranged 
trom them, merely by arbitrary power, jugglings and 
tyrannies of such who would trample under foot 


the defence and boundary law of subjects, making a | 


yish at Magna Charta and the Petition of Right ; 
ie (not many years since) Sergeant Maynard and 
Sergeant Twisden urging the lawfulness and con- 
sistency thereof (in the case of Mr. Coney) to a 
great person then sitting at the helm of injustice: 
*Magna Carta,’ saith he, ‘Magna Farta; Petition 
of Right, Petition of S—e. There’s more ado to 
conquer two or three old musty laws than there is 
in the subduing of three nations.’ ” 


It occurs again in a pamphlet published in 
the same month by a member of the same 


party, entitled “A True Relation of the State | 


of the Case between the ever honorable 
Parliament, and the Officers of the Army. 
By a Lover of his Country and Freedom, 
E. D.”. “We remember a speech of that 
tyrant’s,” says E. D., giving the words as 
given by the newspaper, but concluding, “I 
have more ado to conquer two or three 
musty old laws, than I have to conquer three 
nations ” (p. 13). 

From these pieces of evidence it is pretty 
clear that the story was invented several 
years after the event by Cromwell's political 
opponents. There is, however, authentic 
evidence that the chief phrase attributed to 
Cromwell was actually used by an eminent 
lawyer some years after the Restoration. On 
11 December, 1667, in the House of Commons, 
Sir Thomas Gower reported various articles 
of accusation against Judge Keeling, the man 
who is said to have drawn up the Act of 
Uniformity. Keeling was charged with 


wards jurors and others, and also with vili- 
fying Magna Charta. ‘‘One before him 
speaking of Magna Charta, he said, ‘ Magna 
Farta, what ado with this have we?’” On 
13 December Keeling was summoned before 
the House to answer for his conduct, and on 
this particular point he practically admitted 
the bday “He said he did not remember 
the words about Magna Charta, but if any 
such thing did fall from him, he spoke it to 
the impertinency of those men that urged it, 
but no way in scorn of it. If he did say it, 
he owns he said what he should not” (Grey's 
‘ Debates,’ i. 63, 67). 

Clarendon’s anecdote was probably derived 
from the newspapers and pamphlets of 1659, 
but it is possible that he may have confused 
what Cromwell said in 1655 with Keeling’s 
words twelve years or so later. 

C. H. Fiera. 

33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


THOMAS SAMUEL MULOCK, 1789-1869. 


PERHAPS some information about this able 
if eccentric man may be worth recording. He 
came into contact with several eminent men 
of his day, and his daughter Dinah Maria 
Mulock became well known as the author 
of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ There was 
perhaps nuthing in his life or his work to 

ive him a place in biographical dictionaries, 
nut yet some record of it may be of general 
interest. 

He came of an Irish family whose pedigree 
will be found in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry '— 
Mulock of Kilnagarna, co. Westmeath. He 
was the elder son of Robert Mulock, of Bath, 
who married Maria Horner, and grandson of 
Thomas Mulock, of Kilnagarna. 

Some account of him is given in a paper 
on ‘ Liverpool Churches and Chapels’ read 
before the Historical Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire in 1852 by the Rev. David 
Thom, D.D., Ph.D., a well-known Baptist 
minister in Liverpool. Dr. Thom states that 
Mr. Mulock was born in Dublin, which is 
true, and that he was educated at the uni- 
versities of Dublin and Oxford, and was first 
intended for the Bar. The librarian of Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, kindly made a search for me, 
showing that he never entered that university. 
About 1812 he started in business in Liver- 
pool as partner in the newly established firm 
of Mulock & Blood. 

Dr. Thom describes Mulock as “ perhaps 
the ablest man, as well as most original 
enius, who has temporarily resided in 
lees ool, and enriched its religious litera- 


acting in an arbitrary and illegal way to-| ture by his writings,” and further refers to 
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him as “this talented and extraordinary 
man.” In the Gent. Jag. for 1815 (vol. il. 
p. 605) there is reported an “eloquent eulo- 
gium ” delivered by Mr. Mulock at the Liver- 
pool Pitt Club to the memory of William Pitt 
and Edmund Burke. In Picton’s ‘ Memorials 
of Liverpool’ (vol. ii. p. 17) he is referred to 
as a “somewhat eccentric character” who 
contributed letters to the Courier in 1816-17: 

“ He was an ableand original writer and speaker, 
a great admirer of George Canning, and a Tory to 
the backbone. His letters in the Courier bore the 
signature of ‘Six Stars,’ and excited bitter opposi- 
tion in the Liberal ranks, who held up the name of 
the firm to ridicule under the sobriquet of ‘ Bloody 
Moloch.’” 

According to Dr. Thom his career as a 
public speaker in Liverpool was “ particularly 
brilliant.” He was for some time secretary 
to George Canning, with whom he was on 
intimate terms, and projected a life of that 
statesman, which, however, he never pub- 
lished. About 1816 he was contributing to 
the Sun, as will be seen in William Jerdan’s 
‘ Autobiography ’ (vol. ii. p. 130) :— 

“Mr. Mulock, a gentleman of rare talent, con- 
tributed a series of reports and bulletins, on the 
assumed ground that [Leigh] Hunt had been com- 
mitted to Bedlam as a lunatic, and these gave an 
account of his aberrations when visitors were ad- 
mitted, which would not have been unworthy of 
Dean Swift.” 

Jerdan quotes extensively from these 
satires, and shows that Canning was in- 
terested in Mr. Mulock’s writing. Later on 
in his ‘Autobiography’ (vol. iii. p. 123) he 
mentions that Mr. Mulock was then “one of 
the most able and zealous public writers in 
the cause of” Prince Louis Napoleon, and had 
also written “three clever satirical letters in 
the Gazette, under the signature and in the 
character of Satan, which made a noise at 
the time.” 

In 1817 he retired from business, and 
having, according to Dr. Thom, 

“become the subject of serious impressions, he 
thenceforward became conspicuous as an author on 
theological topics. In 1818 he published here a 
speech which he intended to have delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society, held 
in the month of May of that year. This has been 
followed, at intervals, by a whole shower of pam- 
phlets on religious subjects, all clever—all written 
with singular power, elegance, and grace—and many 
of them characterised by acute or original views 
on the subjects of theology and Christian practice.” 

On 20 June, 1817, he matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, aged twenty-seven, 
but soon seems to have abandoned the Uni- 
versity. In 1819 he published in London his 
‘Answer given by the Gospel to the Atheism 
of all the Ages.’ This came under the notice 


of Lord Byron, who, writing to John Murray 
from Ravenna on 1 March, 1820, says :— 

‘“*The editor of the Bologna Telegraph has sent 
me a paper with extracts from Mr. Mulock’s (his 
name always reminds me of Muley Moloch of 
Morocco) ‘ Atheism Answered,’ in which there is a 
long eulogium of my poesy, and a great compatimento 
for my misery. I never could understand what they 
mean by accusing me of irreligion: however, they 
may have it theirown way. This gentleman seems 
to be my great admirer; so I take what he says in 
good part, as he evidently intends kindness, to which 

can't accuse myself of being insensible.” 

In the recently published ‘Works of Lord 
Byron,’ edited by Rowland E. Prothero, the 
portions of this work relating to the poet 
are quoted (vol. iv. appendix x. p. 496). In 
the same volume a foot-note on p. 416 ex- 
plains that Mr. Mulock was (at the time the 
Bologna Telegraph quoted him) giving a 
course of lectures on English literature at 
Geneva. 

In November, 1820, he started a similar 
course at Paris. Tom Moore went to hear 
some of the lectures, but was not favourably 
impressed. Writing in his diary on 6 Nov., 
1820 (*‘ Memoirs,’ vol. iii. p. 166), he says :— 

‘Took Bessy in to attend Mulock’s first lecture 
on English literature; Aumen rerborum guttula 
mentis. One of his figures was rather awkward, if 
pursued too minutely. He talked of persons going 
to the well-spring of English poesy, in order to 
communicate what they have quaffed to others.” 

Again, on 17 Nov., 1820 (7id., p. 169), he 
writes 

“Went in with Bessy to Mulock’s lecture. 
Absurd and false from beginning to end. Dryden 
was no poet; Butler had no originality ; and Locke 
was ‘of the school of the devil,’ both in his philo- 
sophy, politics, and Christianity.” 

Again, on 6 Dec., 1820 (¢4id., p. 176), Moore 
writes :— 

**Was to have gone this morning (Bessy and I), 
with Lady Charlemont, to Mulock’s lecture; but 
finding that | myself was to be one of the victims 
of his tomahawk to-day, deferred our going to 
Friday.” 

And on 11 Dev., 1820(¢4id., p. 178), he says: 

* Went into town to Mulock’s lecture. Find that 
he praised me in his discourse on the living poets, 
the other day, exceedingly; set me at the head of 
them all, near Lord Byron, who, he says, is the only 
person in the world who seems to have any proper 
notion of religion! In alluding to ‘ Lalla Rookh* he 
said, ‘As for his Persian poem (I forget the name 
of it), 1 really never could read it.’ The lecture 
to-day upon evangelical literature and religion in 
general; mere verbiage.” 

Writing to Tom Moore from Ravenna on 
9 December, 1820, Byron again refers to Mr. 
Mulock :— 


*“‘T have some knowledge of your countryman 
Muley Moloch the lecturer. He wrote to me several 
letters upon Christianity to convert me; and if I 
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had not been a Christian already, I should pny 
have been now in consequence. I thought there was 
something of wild talent in him, mixed with a due 
leaven of absurdity—as there must be in all talent, 
let loose upon the world, without a martingale.” 

In the same edition of Byron’s works is 
given (vol. v. appendix iv. p. 593) a letter 
written by Mr. Malock to the editor of the 
Morning Post, enclosing “ Lines to Lord Byron 
on noticing numerous passages of Scripture 
wrought into his unrivalled poetry,” from 
which, he says, “it will be gathered...... that 
I, who hold up Christianity somewhat higher 
than most of my co-temporaries, do not join 
in the clamour now raging against Lord 
Byron, and the alleged impiety of his acknow- 
ledged works.” 

Shortly after this Mr. Mulock must have 
entered the Baptist ministry, for in 1822 he 
had founded a small Baptist chapel at Stoke- 


tians who should visit the Cathedral of Glas- 
gow in the year 1451. In the course of his 
address, as reported by the Glasgow Herald 
on the following day, Dr. Muir made the 
following historical references :— 

*“*When the first jubilee was reached, James the 
Fourth, who fell at Flodden, was sitting on the 
throne of Scotland; and a new world had a few 
years before been opened up by the discovery of 
America. At the second jubilee the eennendians 
conflict of the Reformation was raging, and the 


| ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, was still a child in 


France. When the third jubilee came round, the 
long feud between England and Scotland was about 


| to cease through the accession of the Scottish king 
to the English throne. The fourth jubilee found 


on-Trent (which I believe still exists), and was | 


minister there until 1831. 
at Stoke he became intimate with my grand- 
father William James Reade, who had also 
become converted to similar Evangelical views, 
and was himself thinking of entering the 
Baptist ministry. A long theological corre- 
spondence between them at this time was 
carefully preserved by Mr. Reade, and throws 
a vivid light on the narrow intensity of their 
religious beliefs. Though most of it was 
only “concerning the period, scope, and end 
of Job’s sufferings,” it completely shattered 
their friendship for many years, although 
they married sisters shortly after the quarrel. 
Aveyn Reape. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
(To be continued.) 


itascow University.—Although the daily 
apers in England, and especially in Scot- 
my have given full accounts of the ninth 
jubilee of Glasgow University, it would seem 
fitting that ‘N. & Q.’ should have a record of 
the event. The celebration commenced on 
Wednesday, the 12th inst., by a service in the 
Cathedral. This was appropriate, as pointed 
out by Dr. M‘Adam Muir, because it was 
by one identified with that edifice that 
the University was founded, for it was 
owing to the exertions of Bishop Turnbull 
that Pope Nicholas the Fifth, “ the greatest 
of the restorers of learning,” “constituted 
a University to continue in all time to 
come in the city of Glasgow, ‘it being ane 
notable place, with gude air and plenty of 
provisions for human life’”; and to ensure 
“that the classes might begin with some 
degree of celebrity,” he further granted 
a universal indulgence to all faithful Chris- 


the Commonwealth established ; King Charles the 
First had perished on the scaffold; Cromwell was 
overrunning Scotland; and the quaint Zachary 
Boyd, to whom the University is indebted for 
liberal benefactions, denounced him to his face in 
the lower church of this Cathedral. The fifth 
jubilee fell at the end of the reign of William the 


When he settled | Third and the beginning of the reign of Queen 
\ 


Anne. _ By the time of the sixth jubilee the pro- 
tracted struggle between the House of Stuart and 
the House of Hanover had come to an end; the 
hopes of the Jacobites had been quenched at 
Culloden ; the Duke of Cumberland had received 
in recognition of his services the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Glasgow; and 
Clive was laying the foundation of the British 
Empire in India. The seventh jubilee occurred 
when the storm and agitation of the French Revo- 
lution had not sunk to rest, when the momentous 
career of Napoleon was becoming a menace to 
Europe, when Great Britain and Ireland were 
united...... The eighth jubilee was contemporary with 
the first great International Exhibition......And 
now the ninth jubilee finds us at the completion of 
the glorious Victorian era, mourning the departure 
of our beloved Queen, yet hailing with enthusiastic 
loyalty the accession of our new King.” 


In the afternoon there was a reception of 
delegates in the Bute Hall, and the Glasgow 
Herald does full justice to the splendour of 
the spectacle. In the absence—on account 
of age—of the venerable Chancellor (Lord 
Stair), the Vice-Chancellor (the Very Rev. 
Principal Story) delivered the address and 
received the delegates, among whom were 
two native professors from the University of 
Tokyo, in Japan, while the youngest British 
university, Birmingham, was represented by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

Dr. Muir in affectionate terms well described 

Glasgow University as fulfilling that ideal 
of a university sketched by Newman nearly 
half a century ago :— 
“a place which attracts the affections of the 
young by its fame, wins the judgment of the 
middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets the memory 
of the old by its associations ; a seat of wisdom, a 
light of the world, a minister of the faith, an alma 
mater of the rising generation.” 


N. 8. 8. 
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INSCRIPTION IN THE METAPHYsICS CLAss- 

Room EpinpurGH UNIVeERsITy.— 
On earth there is nothing great but man, 
In man there is nothing great but mind. 

These lines are inscribed in letters of gold 
on a tablet put up by the great Sir William 
Hamilton above the chair in his class-room. 
They were generally supposed to be a quota- 
tion from Aristotle, but on examination of 
the works of the Stagyrite this appears to be 
erroneous. Inquiries have been made in the 
pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ as to their source, without 
eliciting an answer. Through the kindness 
of a friend, the Rev. John Hart, of Aberlady, 
who was a fellow-student with me under Sir 
William in 1846, I have been enabled to trace 
their origin. They are from Phavorinus, 
quoted by Joannes Picus of Mirandula in his 
* Disputationes adversus Astrologiam, lib. iii. 
351. A. G. Rew. 

Auchterarder. 


AcEervVATION. (See ante, p. 420.) — This 
custom of heaping grain over a beast unlaw- 
fully killed, as a measure of compensation, 
is enforced by the Laws of Howel the Good, 
but I have no means at hand of referring. 

W. C. B. 

Books on Krev.—Kiev is one of the most 
beautiful and also one of the most interesting 
of cities. But it is in Russia, and is, for that 
reason perhaps, comparatively unknown cut- 
side the boundaries of the Russian empire. 
Larousse’s great work is the most entertain- 
ing, and, taken all round, perhaps the most 
satisfactory, of encyclopedias. But Larousse 
has one great fault—he is inaccurate. In his 
short article on Kiev there are enough mis- 
takes to attract the attention of any one who 
has ever visited that town :— 

“Au mois de janvier il se tient & Kiev une foire 

dite des Contrats.” 
This fair is held in the month of February, 
if we follow the Russian calendar —in the 
months of February and March, if we adopt 
the new style of reckoning. 

‘La troisiéme partie de la cité est appelée Podal: 
un pont de bateaux y met en communication les 
deux rives du fleuve. C'est la partie la plus con- 
sidérable et la mieux batie de Kiev. 

Most of these statements may be contested. 
The low-lying portion of the city is called 
the Podol, not Podal. There is no bridge of 
boats across the river—nowadays, at any rate. 
In summer the communication between the 
two banks is maintained by a ferry ; in rg 
the peasants walk across the ice. Lastly, 

is news that the Podol is the best-built de 
of Kiev. It is perhaps not badly built, but 
it is regarded as the t 


um quarter of the town | 
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by all respectable residents. It is certainly 
very inferior in extent and architecturally 
to the aristocratic suburb of Lipki 

“On y compte 190,000 Catholiques.” This 
is absurd. If true it would probably mean 
that every one in Kiev is Catholic. The 
number of Catholics is estimated by those 
who know the town to be about 35,000. 

In Baedeker’s German guide to Russia, 
published in 1897 at Leipzig, there is an 
excellent map of Kiev, marred, however, by 
one mistake. At the extreme south of ‘the 
map, west of the part of Kiev that is 
known as Petchersk, there is marked in 
large capitals the word * ‘Lipk.”  Lipk, how- 
ever, lies in a north-easterly direction be- 
tween the centre of the town and Petchersk. 
Those who, with Baedeker for a guide, start 
out for a pleasant walk past the mansions of 
Russian bankers and merchants, will pro- 
bably be astonished to discover nothing but 
a wide expanse of waste and unattractive 
country. 

But a ees of the Jntermédiaire 
(22 Dec., 1899) outstrips Larousse and Bae- 
deker. Larousse is only inaccurate ; the writer 
to the /ntermédiaire is absolutely wrong and 
amusing into the bargain. He informs us 
that at Kiev there is an extraordinary sub- 
terranean monastery, inhabited by 1,500 
monks. The entry to this monastery is in 
the cathedral at Kiev, “one of the first in 
Russia.” The monks, he goes on to tell us, 
are allowed to come up once a day for a quarter 
of an hour, like whales, to breathe the fresh 
air ; then they descend into their lonely cata- 
combs, which are several yards below the 
surface of the earth, and lighted only by a 
lamp. Observe the details. One would 
almost think that the writer had been an 
eye-witness of all that he describes. These 
strange monks, we are also told, have made 
the most wonderful discoveries in chemistry 
and physics and mechanics. 

Let us note. There is no subterranean 
monastery at Kiev. As for the entry being 
near the cathedral of Kiev, there are 
three, if not four, cathedrals there, and it 
would surely be w ell to specify which of them 
is meant. The real truth is that there is a 
monastery built on the top of a hill, inhabited 
by a great number of monks, and that this 
monastery contains some catacombs, where 
about the tenth century some fanatics are 
said to have immured themselves. 

P. ARMSTRONG. 


Ducuess oF CLEVELAND.—May I correct 
a slip in your notice of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land (ante, p. 420)? You say ‘‘ she wrote and 
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illustrated ‘The Spanish Lady.’” She cer- 

te old ballad, but did not 
write it. It is attributed to Thomas Deloney 
by Hazlitt in his edition of Ritson’s ‘ Ancient 


tainly illustrated t 


Songs and Ballads,’ 1877, p. 240. 
A. C. Lee. 


‘ANNALS OF ABERDEEN, 1617.’—The follow- 
ing list contains names which will be of in- 
terest to many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’; 
I think, therefore, it is worthy of a place in its 
pages. One name! can verify by a pedigree 


In my possession, which runs as follows: 


“ ffranciscus Knightley filius 7 et etate minimus 


jam pocillator Regis Jacobi a° 1606 obijt ccelebs. 
The list is as follows :— 


“Annals of Aberdeen, 1617. The following at- 
tendants of the King [James VI.] were admitted 


Burgesses of Guild on this occasion :— 


Sir Thomas Gerard, Baronet, Gentleman of Hibs | 


Majesty’s privy chamber. 


Sir Thomas Puiridok, one of His Majesty's Sellars. 
Sir Edward Zutche, one of the Gentlemen of the 


privy chamber. 


Sir George Gorine, Lieutenant of His Majesty’s 


Pensioners. 
Sir John Leid, 


Sir Theobald Gorges, Gentlemen Ushers of His | 


Majesty's privy chamber. 
Dr. Chalmers, Physician to His Majesty. 
George Spence, Esq., one of his Carvers. 
Francis Knightlie, one of his Cupbearers. 
Thomas Stephaine, Cupbearer extraordinary. 
David Ray, one of His Majesty’s bodyguard. 
James Auchmunty, 
Patrick Abercromby, 
Richard Caulvele, Grooms of the privy chamber. 


Adam Hill, Page to His Majesty’s privy chamber. | 


John Frevand, Sergeant at arms. 

Dunean Primrose, Sergeant Surgeon. 

John Wolfrumla, Apothecary, and 

Archibald Armstrong.” 

* Aberdeen Council Register,’ vol. xlviii. p. 110. 

Bath. 


“Toucan.” — The name of this bird is 
variously explained. According to one 
account (7'rans. Phil. Soe., 1885-6, p. 92) it 
means *‘ nose of bone,” but the best aiction- 
aries (Littré for French, the ‘Century’ for 
English) give their readers the choice between 
Burton’s statement, that it is an imitation 
of the cry of the bird, and Buffon’s, that it 
means “feather.” Nobody seems to have 
taken the trouble to find out whence Buffon 
derived his information. I have traced it to 
Jean de Lery, ‘ Voyage au Brésil,’ 1580, p. 154, 
where, under the head ‘Poictral Jaune du 
Toucan, & quoy sert aux Sauvages,’ we read, 
“Tls en portent ordinairement quand ils 
dansent, et pour ceste cause le nomment 
Toucantabourace, c'est a dire plume pour 
danser.” It is clear from the garbled version 
of this in Buffon that he assumed toucan to 


| a witch could assume the form of any animal 


mean “plume,” and tabourace to mean “ dan- 
ser.” venture to suggest that Buffon 
guessed wrongly. Ina Brazilian vocabulary 
nearly contemporary with De Lery, Montoya’s, 
1639, [ find the entry, “ Zuca, paxaro cono- 
cido ; tucanda, plumas deste paxaro.” This 
| amounts to proof that the phrase quoted by 
| De Lery divides into toucanta, “plume du 
toucan,” and dourace, “danser.” In other 
words, toucan does not mean “feather,” and 
|De Lery never said it did. The possible 
etymologies of the term are thus reduced 
from three to two, and the advantage is 
| strikingly shown of the principle of going to 
the fountain-head for facts, so often advocated 
in these columns by Pror. SKEAT. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“A RAT WITHOUT A TAIL.”— 

** Joubertus telleth that there were two Italian 
women that in one moneth brought forth each of 
them a@ monstrous birth; the one that marryed a 
Tailor brought forth a thing so little that is [it] 
resembled a Rat without a taile,” &.—‘‘ The 
W orkes of that famous Chirurgeon Ambroise Parey. 
Translated out of Latine and compared with the 
French by Th. Johnson,” 1634, fol., p. 763. 

In an annotation on the passage in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ [. iii, “Like a rat without a tail,” 
Steevens says, “It should be remembered 
(as it was the belief of the times) that though 


she pleased, the tail would still be wanting.” 
Parey or Paré is fond of showing that 
monstrous births coincided with startling 
political events. I quote the phrase as cast- 
ing possibly a light on Shakespeare. af 


“ Prospect.”—In the text of the Authorized 
Version of the English Bible this word occurs 
only in the book of the prophet Ezekiel, 
where it is used in five passages (xl. 44 twice, 
46, xlii. 15, and xliii. 4), and bears nearly the 
modern sense, except that “aspect” would 
now better express the idea, so that one is 
almost surprised that the revisers did not 
substitute that word for it. But in the 
margin of the A.V. of 1 Kings vii. 5 the 
expression “square in prospect” is offered as 
an alternative to the textual reading; and 
though it seems scarcely intelligible, the 
revisers have not only introduced it into the 
text, but substituted “ prospects ” (with mar- 
ginal alternative “beams”) for “ windows” 


in the preceding verse (4). The Hebrew word 
which it translates is also used in the pre- 
ceding chapter (vi. 4), where both our ver- 
sions render it “ windows.” But the original 
word in the passages above referred to in 
Ezekiel is quite different, and is, in fact, the 
ordinary Hebrew word for “face,” by which 
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Benisch translates it, and which sufficiently 
expresses the idea, though, as I said before, 
“aspect” would perhaps be better, and is 
certainly preferable to “prospect.” In the 
first part of the first passage (Ezek. xl. 44) 
the Vulgate has “facies,” but the Douay 
renders “prospect,” like the A.V. It may 
be of some, though chiefly local, interest 
that part of the last of these passages in 
Ezekiel (xliii. 4) is placed over the screen 
of the parish church (St. Margaret’s) of Lee. 
The inscription runs, “ Majestas Domini per 
viam porte,” the whole verse being “ Majestas 
Domini ingressa est templum per viam 
porte que respiciebat ad orientem.’ 
W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Qurrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


KNIFEBOARD OF AN Omnipus.—A_ few 
months ago I sent Dr. Murray a note of 
Leech's cartoon in Punch of 15 May, anes | 


and he told me it was the earliest instance 
known to him of this use of the word. Lord 
John Russell is represented sitting in the 
rain on a single “form” on the roof of an 
omnibus, and saying, “Oh! you don’t catch 
me coming out on the knifeboard again to | 
make room for a party of swells.” There | 
appears no means of access from the rear of 
the omnibus, not even the perpendicular | 
iron ladder that lasted on into the eighties. 
Can any of your readers tell Dr. Murray 
when the knifeboard was introduced, and 
when first called by that name? Was the 
seat originally single, or back to back? Was 
it the seat or its back that struck some | 
ingenious person as resembling the domestic | 
iboeed, and wherein did such resem- | 
blance consist ? 
I have not heard the word for several years: | 
is it obsolete? The thing it described is, we 
may hope, obsolescent at the least. 
Rost. J. 


Oxford. 


‘THe Situation or Paraptse.’—Can one 
of your readers give me any information 
relative to the following work ?}— 

‘The | Situation of Paradise | found out; | Being 
an | History | Of a Late | Pilgrimage | unto the 
Holy Land. | With a necessary | Apparatus prefixt 
| Giving Light | Into the Whole olen. have 


chosen the way of truth, Psal. 119 v. 30. | London: | 
Pub’d by J. C. and F. C. for G. Lowndes, over 
against | Exeter-Exchange in the Strand, and 


H. Faithorne | and J. Kersey, at the Rose in St. 
Pauls | Churchyard | 1683.” Frontispiece, title, 
Address,Contents of Apparatus, 6 leaves, pp. 1-243. 
Errata additional. 
I should be glad to know author, &c., either 
through your paper or direct. R. Srms. 
Newcastle, Staffs. 
{It is attributed by Halkett and Laing to Henry 
are, second Lord Coleraine, for whom consult 


*D.N.B.’ under ‘ Hare.’] 


James DenEw, AucTIONEER.—I am anxious 
to trace this auctioneer or his successors, and 
should be much obliged if any of your readers 
could kindly assist me. A sale of Charles 
Boothby Skrymshire Clopton’s effects was 
advertised in the Zimes of 27 September, 
1800, by James Denew, auctioneer, of 30, 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 


“ Bencu.”—At Greenock the word “ bench” 
is used for the elders’ or the chancery platform 
in churches. Can you give me any infor- 
mation as to its being employed otherwise or 
in other districts of the country in the same 


|eonnexion? It has been in use in this dis- 


trict with the meaning stated for at least one 
or two generations. OFFICE- BEARER. 


TAVERNS IN SEVEN Drats Sono.—l 
should be glad of any information with 
regard to the position and status of the 
following taverns in Seven Dials between 
the years 1740 and 1760 or thereabouts : “The 
King’s Arms,” Tower Street, Seven Dials ; 
“The Tower,” Tower Street, Seven Dials ; 
“The Fox and Goose,” King Street, Seven 
Dials. 

Also with regard to the following in Soho 
about the years 1780 and 1800: “Carlisle 
Arms,” Queen Street, Soho; “Greyhound,” 
New Compton Street, Soho; “Angel,” St. 
Giles’s Churchyard, Soho ; “Coachand Horses,” 
Frith Street, Soho; also the “ Talbot,” Tot- 
tenham Court Road, between 1767 and 1780. 

J. W. Gopprne. 

St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster. 


“SILVER TRUMPET.”—Ina letter of 5 Novem- 
ber, 1681, an anonymous correspondent writes, 
apparently to Sir William Frankland :— 

“T am told from a very good hand that your 
neighbour at Nunnington* will have the silver 
trumpet, and then Jack Talbot, &c., may stay at 
home if he pleaseth.”—-Hist. MSS. Comm. Report 
on the MSS. of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley, 
1900, at p. 47. 

Does the “silver trumpet” mean some house- 


* Glossed, in a note, “Sir Richard Graham, cr, 
Viscount Preston in 1680.” 
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hold a ay mem The “staff” and the 
“gold ke have such meanings. Is there 
in ‘N. & "O. a list of badges of office whose 
names are used in ordinary language to 
designate the offices themselves? O. O. H. 


GLADSTONE VoLuME.—I am anxious to 
procure a little volume by Mr. Gladstone, 
the substance of some articles on Arthur 
Henry Hallam, which were contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph, were afterwards 
reprinted by an American periodical called 
the Youth’s Magazine, and finally issued in 
book (or pamphlet) form in U.S. Having 
failed to trace this by the ordinary trade 
channels, | am writing in the hope that you 
can further my search by putting me on 
the right track if known to you. 

Norman MAcLEop. 

25, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


A Scots Hetress as 4 Reciuse In BoLoena. 
—Is anything known of a succession case to 
the estates of Auchannachie in the parish of 
Glass, Aberdeenshire, at the beginning of last 
century? The heir-at-law was discovered to 
be a religious recluse in a garret at Bologna, 
where she was living all ignorant of her 
oirthright, to which she was in due course 
served heiress. The Gordons owned Auchan- 
nachie for many generations. 

M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


or Universat History.— 
Can any one inform me whether there is 
any reference book in existence containing 
separate lists of the works—historic, poetic, 
dramatic, fictional, &c.—written on all the 
principal events of universal history? If not, 
is there any book of approximate description ! 

J. M. 


New College, Oxford. 


“Canny”: “CrHevaux.”—In some letter$ 
home written by a midshipman from the 
Mediterranean in 1798 I find the expression 

“to be on short canny,” clearly meaning “on 
ship’s provisions,” and possibly also on two- 
thirds allowance, or “six upon four.” Can 
any one explain the word canny, which, in 
this sense, is new to me! 

Also “Sir John Orde gave a grand chevaur, 
to which he was so good as to invite me.” 
Chevaur is, of course, what is still spoken of 
as a “sheave-o.” Can any one suggest the 
derivation and proper epelling | 

J. K. LauGuton. 


KIrLING Stories. —In what magazines have 
the following appeare xd Bitters Neat,’ Pit 
that they Digged,’ ‘Track of a Lie, ‘ Legs 


of Ursula,’ Comedy of 
Willow Wood.’ Stock. 
62, Paternoster Row. 


“ CHEVAUX ORYNGES”: “ FEUVILLES pE 
LATTIER.”—What is the meaning of “chevaux 
orynges” (Flaubert, ‘Salammbé,’ p. 145, éd, 
définitive), “étalon orynge” (ib., p. 250)? Also 
of “ feuilles de dattier noir” (¢6., p. 121)? 

CECILIA. 


Cornish PLace-NAMES.—What are the 
meaning and derivation of the names (fre- 
quent in Cornwall) Bolitho, Vingoe, Bosanko, 
Bosustow (also Bosista and Sosusta) ? Is 
there any relation between the terminal 0 
in each name! YGREc. 


PowDERING Suiprers.—A discussion upon 
ely gowns has recently taken place in 
N. & Q.’ In Miss Edgeworth’s story of the 
basket-woman in the ‘Parent’s Assistant’ 
mention is made of powdering slippers. Can 
you give any information about them ? 
Gerorce H. CourTenay. 


“FALL BELOW PAR.” —It is said that on 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s ninetieth birthday, when 
callers wished him “many happy returns,” 
the emperor answered them, “TI have no 
hope of seeing another.” Thereupon Koth- 
schild’s repartee was, “ Your majesty must 
have a dozen returns, for we bankers cannot 
afford to let you fall below par.” What his- 
torical ground is there for this bon mot ? 

James D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ArMs.—When Coates 
wrote ‘The History of Reading’ there was in 
St. Mary’s Church in that town the achieve- 
ment of arms of Thomas Buckeridge Noyes, 
of Southcot, 

Quarterly, 1 , Arg., three cross-crosslets in 
bend dexter sable (Noyes) ; 

2, Gules, a fesse or between eight billets of 
the same (May, co. Hants) ; 

3, Sable, three pallets or charged with six 
cross-crosslets fitchée of the first (query) ; 

4, Or, on a fesse sable three chess rooks of 
the first between three leopards’ faces gules 
(Noyes). 

Impaling, Arg., a chevron azure between 
three owls, two and one, of the same (Hucks). 

The first, second, and fourth quarters and 
the impalement are explainable. The above 
Thomas Noyes’s father married an heiress of 
May, and his wife was a daughter of Robert 
Hucks, of Aldenham, Herts. The third 
quarter is my difficulty. Thomas Noyes’s 


grandmother was a buckeridge, and his 


father, George Noyes, on the death of Thomas 
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Buckeridge (his uncle) without issue, would 
represent the family of Buckeridge. The 
arms of Buckeridge are : Or, two pallets sable 
between five cross-crosslets titchée of the first. 
There is sufticient similarity to imagine that 
the Basildon Buckeridges bore the arms as 
blazoned in the third quarter of the above 
achievement. Can any one give me a record 
of their having done so? A. 8. Dyer. 
3, Blomfield Street, Bayswater, W. 


A “ Peremptory.”—It was ordered by the 


Water Club of the Harbour of Cork (now the | 


Royal Cork Yacht Club) on 21 April, 1737, 
“That for the future, unless the company ex- 
ceed the number of fifteen, no man be allowed more 
than one bottle to his share, and a peremptory.” 
What was a “ peremptory ”! 

F. Ropsins. 


“Print umBiT.”—In a foot-note on p. 194) 


of Edwards’s ‘Shaksper, not Shakespeare,’ 


credited to Dr. Morgan, there occurs the | 
following: “Yus, gaffer, ’e be gwan pint | 


umbit” What is the meaning of a 
umbit ”? XL. 
Philadelphia. 


“HEDGE,” IN Bacon's Essay ‘On GARDENS.’ | 


—Bacon’s garden is to be 
“incompassed, on all the four sides, with a stately 
arched hedge—the arches to be on pillars, of car- 
enters’ work, of some ten foot high, and six foot 
road ; and the spaces between of the same dimen- 
sion with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches 
let there be an entire hedge, of some four foot high, 
framed also upon carpenters’ work,” &c. 
In the Latin version (I quote the Lugd. 
Bat. 1659 edition) the most important part 
stands thus: “Arcus extollantur supra 
columnas ex opere lignaris, pedes decem 
alti, lati sex. Spatia autem inter columnas 
ejusdem dimensionis sint cum latitudine 
arcus.” What sort of a construction was 
intended? Was the woodwork merely in- 
tended to support a live hedge trained so as 
to form arches ; or was the whole body of the 
fence intended to be of woodwork? Another 
passage in the same essay, where Bacon 
speaks of planting “a covert alley, upon car- 
penters’ work, about twelve foot high’ seems 
to favour the former view. But then, if this 
is intended, how is it that Bacon does not say 
of what plants the hedge is to be made? A 
mere wooden hedge seems quite inconsistent 
with the grandeur of the garden that Bacon 
had in view. 

There is another point on which I am in 
doubt. What is the meaning of the “ breadth 
of the arch”? It is evidently not the same 
as the distance between the columns, as the 
latter is expressly defined by reference to the 


— Is it the thickness of the hedge? 
| Note that the Latin has “ spatia autem inter 
|columnas,” so that “spaces between” does 
| not mean the spaces between the arches. 
| [should be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q. 
|more versed than I am in early gardening 
| literature could explain the passage, or refer 
| me to any books where I should be likely to 
find information on the subject. The Hon. 
Miss Amherst’s book has n consulted, 
without avail. J. F. 


| AvuTHoRS oF Quotations WANTED.— 
When late within the Caspian Sea, 
| Our vessel lying under lee 
| Dashed by the angry foam, 
O’er the blue deep my visions flow 
In silent ecstasy to you 
And to my native home. B. B. 
| What do we hire our ministers for if not to stop 
delusion ? 
Oh dear, they don’t know what to do, they ’re all in 
such a confusion ! 
Sheepskins, beeswax, putty, pitch, and plaster, 
The more you try to pull them off they’re sure to 
stick the faster. ARTHUR CHILD. 
St. Lucia, W.L. 


Beplies, 


THE MANOR OF TYBURN. 
(9 8. vii. 381, 402.) 
| [See also ‘Executions at Tyburn,’ 9% 8S. vii. 121, 
210, 242, 282, 310.) 

To the few facts which I have advanced 
(ante, p. 310) in evidence of the western 
extension of the manor (viz., an Act of Parlia- 
ment stating Bayswater to be in the manor 
of Tyburn, and the name Tyburn_ twice 
attached to land west of Edgware Road) Cot. 
PripeauX makes an important addition. 
The evidence he brings forward from Stow 
materially strengthens the view. For the 
Elizabethan author, describing the supply of 
water granted to London by Gilbert Sanford 
in 1236, clearly represents the source to have 
been in “the Towne of Teyborne,” which 
he further says was in Paddington. Stow 
is not concerned with the extent of Tyburn 
Manor, nor is Maitland, who wrote 141 years 
later. But although Maitland (‘ Hist. of 
London, ed. 1756, 1. 83) shows that he is 
acquainted with Stow’s account of the con- 
duit, and his locating the source in the town 
of Tyburn in Paddington, he chooses to place 
that town or village in Marylebone. He 
gives no other reason for his decision that 
the ancient village—or, at least, the ancient 
church of St. John—occupied the site of 
Marylebone Court House than that “from 
the great number of human bones dug up 
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there in the year 1729 he imagined that there 
stood the church and cemetery ” (ii. 1372). 

Lysons, writing half a century later, 
adopts the evidence of the bones, and adds 
none other, the value of that evidence being 
enhanced to him by finding, from the ‘ Bray- 
broke Register,’ that there certainly was a 
churchyard attached to St. John’s when 
licence was given for removal of the church 
in 1400, and that the parishioners were bound 
by the terms of the licence to preserve the 
old burying-ground. Lysons, too, was per- 
haps confirmed in his belief in the site by 
having traced the proprietorship from the 
old owners to the new, but Cot. Pripeaux 
has fairly shown the partition of the original 
manor, and that “Tyborne al’s Marybone,” 
the possession of the Mowbray Dukes of 
Norfolk in the Inquis. p.m. of 1461, was pro- 
bably only one of the fractions. The next 
Inquisition in the calendar naming Tyburn, 
that of 16 Ed. IV., or 1476, appears to refer 
to another division, viz., “a third part of the 
manor” which was in the Nevill family. 

Lysons also ignored or overlooked Stow’s 
location of “ the towne” of Tyburn in Padding- 
ton. 
he was not concerned with its ancient water 
supply, and makes but slight reference to 
ws the Conduit at Bayswater ” (ed. 1795, iii. 331), 
apparently having ntissed what Stow had said 
of its source. 

Thus Maitland and Lysons having focussed 
Marylebone for us as the site of the ancient 
Ty burn—that is to say of the church, village, 
or town as Stow calls it, ze, the nucleus or 
kernel of the manor—our attention has been 
diverted from the older, and for that reason 
the more valuable, testimony of Stow ; and 
perhaps from the same cause the general 
conception of the extent of the manor has 
been contracted. Our sight has been so long 
centred on the brook-like winding of Maryle- 
bone Lane, with the few vestiges of old time 
adjacent, that we unwillingly look elsewhere. 
But re-examining the grounds for belief in the 
Marylebone Tyburn, we must not only listen 
to what Maitland and Lysons had to say, but 
also take the much earlier evidence of Stow. 

Stow’s evidence for the Paddington Tyburn 
is good, but would be still better had he 
found “ Padington” attached to the words 
“Towne of Teyborne” in Gilbert Sanford’s 
grant. “Padington” is Stow’s location. It 
is, however, well supported by the lengths 
which he gives of the several divisions of the 
watercourse. Having checked these lengths 
on the maps, I have found them quite ntel- 
ligible and their total accurate. A little 
tabular exposition will be convenient. 


In ‘ Environs,’ not writing of the City, | 


The Watercourse from Paddington to the Cross in 
Cheap, Stow’'s lengths (see ante, p. 383). 
Rods. Yards. Miles, 


Paddington to James Head 510—2805—1°60 


James Head to Mews Gate 102= 561= 
Mews Gate to Cross in Cheap 484=2662=1°51 
1096 =6028=3°43 


The Cross in Cheap is shown on the map 
of Aggass (c. 1560) opposite the end of Wood 
Street. Taking it as a fixed point, Stow’s 
total length of the watercourse (3°43 miles) 
would reach to the centre of Sussex Square, 
Paddington, which square is adjacent to 
Spring Street, Conduit Place, oa Conduit 
Mews. These names therefore appear cor- 
rectly to perpetuate memory of the ancient 
source of water, viz., the wells of Gilbert de 
Sanford in his fief of Tyburne. 

James Head—probably denoting a branch 
conduit to St. James’s Palace—is found, by 
using Stow’s measurement on the modern 
map, to be at Wells Street (off Oxford 
Street), a name which again speaks of the 
old conduit. 

Mews Gate, which doubtless had reference 
to the old royal mews in Bloomsbury, falls 
about Bedford Square. 

I think the correctness of Stow’s figures, 
wherever he got them, goes far to prove that 
his information was based on reliable record, 
and that he had suflicient reason for stating 
Tyburn to be in Paddington. Had the town 
or village been in Marylebone, say at Maryle- 
bone Lane, the length of the watercourse 
would have been a whole mile less than he 
states it. And the Editor's supplementary 
quotation (ante, p. 383) of Gilbert de 
Sanford’s grant from the _ invaluable 
‘Calendar’ of Dr. R. R. Sharpe is most 
opportune. Such work as Dr. Sharpe's, 
the goodly series of Calendars emanating 
from the Public Record Office, the ‘ Feet of 
Fines’ calendared by Messrs. Hardy and Page, 
the index by Messrs. Ellis and Bickley of 
MS. charters in the British Museum, and all 
other most useful index work accomplished in 
later years, give the present generation great 
advantages over .':e fathers of history and 
topography, whose work is the more noble 
from having been achieved without the aids 
we now possess. Nevertheless, the result of 
progressing research will be applied to the 
work of the Stows, the Camdens, the Dug- 
dales, and the Lysonses ; for all is put to the 
test in a critical age when even the Autho- 
rized Version is thought to require revi- 
sion. Research, indeed, proceeds too slowly, 
and authority is niggardly in granting facili- 
ties for it. We enjoy the grand liberality of 
the British Museum, the lesser accommoda- 
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tion of the Public Record Office, and of the 
depository of old wills at Somerset House ; 
but there are yet many sources of informa- 
tion which remain.closed to willing searchers, 
and where access is allowed to them they are 
restricted by short official hours. However, 
as the living generation has enjoyed advan- 
tages beyond its predecessor, we will hope 
that to the next still greater facilities will 
open out. Then, doubtless, more will be 
learnt on such vexed questions as the limits 
of the manor of Tyburn; and further let us 
hope that in the meantime they who differ 
in opinion may do so with tolerance and 
good humour. 

From the circumstance that land in Tyburn 
was acquired by Robert de Sanford, Master 
of the Knights Templars who held the manor 
of Lilestone, it is the conjecture of Cot. 
PRIDEAUX (ante, p. 382) that the Tyburn land 
may have merged in Lilestone, and _ possibly 
may have constituted that part of Lilestone 
which the Prior of the Hospitallers (succes- 
sors to the Templars) leased to Blennerhasset 
in 1512, which land became the Portman 
estate. This, if it were assured, would 
account for the intersection of Tyburn by 
Lilestone in case the manor of Tyburn were 

roved to have extended into Paddington. 

ut of course this conjecture, however reason- 
able, requires substantiating. At present, 
although we credit Thomas Smith’s citation 
in his ‘ Marylebone’ of the prior’s lease, with 
its interesting field-names, we do not know 
where it is found. W. L. Rurron. 


Cox. Prrpeaux declares he “cannot accept 

the argument that the name ‘Tyburn’ was 
a movable one, which was bestowed on what- 
ever site the gallows occupied.” In one case 
it seems to have been given on such a 
rinciple. The late Mr. Robert Davies, 
‘S.A., a cautious man and a careful writer, 
asserts of the York Tyburn that “it was so 
called in imitation of the name of the locality 
near London chosen for the same purpose, 
and a bye-way near it is to this day called 
Tyburn Lane” (‘ Walks through the City of 
York,’ p. 101). St. 


It appears that Park Lane was once called 
Tyburn Lane, and where it joined Tyburn 
Road or Oxford Street there would be 
Tyburn Gate, no doubt a toll-bar. Water 
was drawn from Tyburn, and hereabouts was 
the Conduit Head ; adjoining it was the Lord 
Mayor's banqueting house, the only building 
shown in my maps. Park Lane continued 
the Roman road from Lambeth to the 
Edgware Road for St. Albans, &c. Tyburn 
should be compared with Ollantigh in Kent, 


Corbets’ Tye in Essex, meaning ‘‘ house,” 
not town. The Celts prefixed the suffix, as 
in Tymawr, or great house, Ty-croes, &c. 
The manor was utterly disintegrated, and 
has left no recognizable survival in the 
‘London Directory of Street Names.’ The 
elms would have skirted the roadway, and 
the “gate” would be a terminus. I should 
add that 7'y is equated with twy, as for “ two 
bourns”; but can both be identified ? 
A. HAtt. 


INcIsep oN Stones S. vii. 389). 
—Since Canon Greenwell insisted on the 
importance of this then-neglected subject, 
a considerable literature has been produced 
relating to circles and cup-marks. In 1860 
Algernon, the fourth Duke of Northumber- 
land, had prepared a splendid folio, with 
rubbings and descriptive notes of these 
markings in Northumberland and other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The work 
was never published, but the late Duke very 
liberally presented copies to many of the 
public institutions and libraries at home and 
abroad. In 1867 the late Sir James Simpson 
published ‘Archaic Sculpturings,’ bringing 
the subject up to date. Since then the Pro- 
ceedings of many of the antiquarian societies, 
British and foreign, have published papers 
relating to these markings. In 1875 a large 
number of such cup-marks were found by me 
in India, and were figured and described in the 
Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
and in ‘N. & Q.,.’ certain theories being 
advanced. The Government of the United 
States then took up the inquiry, the result 
of which is published in Dr. Rau’s book 
(Ethnological Department, Washington). My 
own paper and sketches were reproduced, 
and the theories of Prof. Désor, myself, and 
others fully discussed. Prof. Douglas and 
Prof. Terrien de la Coupérie then furnished 
an important clue, which it has recently been 
possible to follow up, and the result is now 
in the press, and will be published by me later 
in the summer. The latest and best informa- 
tion on the subject will be found in a paper 
published by Mr. Andrew Lang in the Con- 
temporary Review two years ago, entitled 
‘Cup and Ring.’ Prof. Bertrand, of the 
French Institute, devotes some attention to 
cup-markings and my theories in his * Nos 
Origines’ (‘La Religion des Gaulois,’ Paris, 
Leroux, 1897). As already indicated, the 
Proceedings of many societies contain much 
information scattered about in their pages, 
and if your correspondent is interested in 
this special line of research, I hope soon to 
be able to convince him and others that the 
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cup and the ring are a very ancient form of 
inscription, accompanied by religious symbols. 
The subject is too large for a note, but will 
be found treated in detail in the paper now 
in the press. J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Colonel, A.D.C. to the King. 
Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


Mr. HuGues should see ‘The Ancient 
British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland 
and the Eastern Borders, with Notices of the 
Remains associated with these Sculptures,’ 
by George Tate, F.G.S. (Alnwick, H. 
Blair, 1865), an 8vo booklet of 46 pp. with 
12 plates, depicting “every inscribed rock in 
Northumberland found in situ on which in- 
telligible forms could be traced,” drawn, with 
one exception, to a scale of half an inch to 
the foot. The late Dr. John Collingwood 
Bruce issued in 1869 a handsome folio volume 
on the same subject, entitled ‘Incised Mark- 
ings on Stone found in the County of North- 
umberland, Argyleshire, and other Places.’ 

Ricap. WELForp. 


See Sir J. Y. Simpson on ‘Archaic Sculp- 
turings’; George Tate, ‘Sculptured Stones,’ 
Alnwick, 1865, 8vo; the Catalogue of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, pp. 258-9 ; 
N. ‘Cup and Ring Stones,’ 
i889. I a not remember whether Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen touches upon this unsolved 
riddle in ‘ Prehistoric Rock Sculpture.’ The 
so-called “cup” appears to have been made 
by the use of a compass-formed implement 
in making the ring. The circle with en- 
closed dot is the Egyptian iconographic 
representation of the sun; and the astro- 
logical diagram for the sun among the Latin 
astrologers is a series of concentric circles, 
intended to intensify the circle’s amuletive 
power. It is perhaps doubtful, however, 
considering the attention that has already 
been given to the problem, whether ‘N. & Q.’ 
can take us beyond the hypothetical stage of 
the connexion of these incised circles with 
solar worship. J. HotpeN MacMicuae.. 


Wetsh Manuscriet Pepicrees (9 8. iv. 
412, 483; v. 109, 358; vii. 131, 213).— Permit 
me to reply to Mr. J. H. Marruews, 
who is somewhat disconcerted by my “ob- 
scurantism” in remarking “that the sooner 
modern Welsh is forgotten the better.” 
| have not my letter before me, but I know 
that | was referring to the practical hardship 
upon poor people, who are greatly handi- 
capped in life by being tied down to a patois 
which is of very doubtful value even to the 
may ee Much more than enough of it 
as already been printed, and Mr. Evans 


gives us a surfeit in his Peniarth catalogue. 
The idea of combining the inestimable 
treasures of ancient Welsh with it is absurd ; 
unless, indeed, one could adopt the latest 
views of Prof. Rhys, who ignores the various 
nationalities in his classification of ancient 
Welsh, as if the numerous tribes of the 
Britons, the Goths, the Picts, the Belgians, 
&ec., had no share in it. Before boasting that 
he knows both ancient and modern Welsh, 
Mr. Matruews should read some of the older 
Welsh writers (of a past century), who frankly 
confessed their ignorance of the various 
sources of their old MSS., and even of their 
language. Perhaps a little true learning on 
the subject might convince Mr. MATTHEWs 
of his ignorance, and make him a little 
more tolerant of those who cannot accept 
the philological teaching of modern Oxford 
scholars. Ido not pretend that [ shall ever 
be remembered (and I am not anxious about 
it), but I venture to predict that the rubbish 
of the Oxford school will not survive for 
another generation. Bishop Stubbs, E. A. 
Freeman, and Max Miiller gone, students 
must think for themselves and cease from 
following blind guides. Do Oxford men 
know that their inscription to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial has made them the scorn of 
Europe, and fit only to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Kensit? In writing this I merely 
refer to the “extras” taught to the “young 
gentlemen”: for their great knowledge of 
the classics I have the most profound re- 
spect ; but pray let them give up the farce 
of pretending to understand Welsh. Both 
the Bodleian and the library of Jesus College 
are wretchedly deficient in Welsh literature. 
and an adoption of modern Welsh vices anc 
agnosticism is a poor substitute for true 
learning. Pym YEATMAN. 
Dakeyne Cottage, Hackney, Matlock. 


TOWNS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITES 
(9" S. vii. 206, 273, 359, 417).— L. L. K. may 
be thinking of the old town of Goa when he 
refers to the “strange behaviour of a sixth 
town somewhere in India.” As I saw it in 
the sixties nothing but the very fine old 
church (still used) remained, and with its thick 
walls is likely to remain. The increasing 
unhealthiness of the site caused the exodus 
of the town. Harotp Maret, Col. 


“It is further stated by some ancient writers 
that Perth originally stood at the confluence of the 
Almond and the Tay......The cause of its removal 
was a terrible inundation in 1210, by which the 
Lown Was swept away and rebuilt two miles further 
down the river...... If it ever happened that Perth 
stood at the mouth of the Almond, it could not 
have been at the date given, as there are charters 
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extant more than a century older than 1210 which 
describe streets and tenements which make it 
almost certain that Perth stood then where it 
stands to-day. It is thought, however, that the 
tradition about the city being swept away by a 
flood may refer to a royal residence, which is 
believed to have stood near the mouth of the 
Almond.”—Hunter’s ‘ Guide to Perthshire,’ p. 50. 


T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Gun Reports (9 S, vii. 207, 258).— It was 
on a Waterloo Day in the early sixties that I 
was addressed by my fellow-passenger as we 
were seated on the roof of the up stage-coach 
from Brighton, and had arrived at the top of 
Peaspottage Hill. “In 1815,” he said, “ I was 
ina similar position to what I am at this pre- 
sent moment and on this same day of the year, 


when about midday I distinctly heard the | 


hoom of guns ; and this was, as it turned out, 
the guns at Waterloo.’ 
Harotp MAtet, Col. 


“To HOLD UP oIL” (6S, i. 118).—Until I 
lately read Pror. SKEAT’s ‘A Student's Pas- 
time,’ wherein (p. 132) the above reference 
occurs, I had been satisfied with the notes in 
Prof. Henry Morley’s edition of Gower’s ‘Con- 
fessio Amantis’ (“ The Carisbrooke Library,” 
Routledge, 1889). The note runs :— 

“To bere up otle, to sustain the attirmation (of 
Zedekiah).—Orl or ot/e is an old form of oui, yes.— 
‘Oil par ma foi, sire, oil mult rolontiers,’ says each 
of the false prophets to Ahab.” —P. 371. 

The above explanation appears plausible and 
simple. Has it been discredited ? 


‘PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE’ (9S. vi. 450; 


vii. 53, 414).—I do not feel altogether the ~. | 


tice or cause of the charge made at the last 
reference, because I did not assert anything 
beyond what was on the frontispiece, and the 
first page of the music and words, and in 
part of the words themselves. 

The copy I have of this song was published 
by Hopwood & Crew, 42, New Bond Street, 
W.; and I may add that Clifton is represented 
elsewhere as being the author. Beyond this 
I have not any information respecting the 
song. I confess the title-page of a book, &c., 
is not an infallible guide to its author (more’s 
the pity), and I have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of what Mr. ANDERSON states 


any more than the title-page of the song, or 


to regret that I may have been the innocent 
cause of his contribution on the subject. 
ALFRED CHAs. JONAS. 


This is a very old title for a song and for 


verses. Who originated it | know not. Very 
likely it came into vogue about the time that 
Mr. Mecseeee “canoed” more or less round 
the world. In the Family Herald for 1853 


| are some unsigned verses with this title. Mrs. 
S. K. Bolton wrote a simple song also called 
‘Paddle your own Canoe, which was very 
|popular in domestic circles. She was the 
| author of many a song and short story. She 
idied in August, 1893. In regard to Harry 
| Clifton’s claim, 1 may add that I have before 
j}me ‘Harry Clifton’s Book of Comic and 
| Motto Songs,’ and in this the piece is given 
}as “written by Harry Clifton,” without any 
|} composer’s name. This song I distinctly re- 
| member hearing sung constantly when I was 
}achild in the middle sixties. Later I may 


| be able to add to this note. a ee 


KINGSMAN vii. 390).-- William 
Long Kingsman, of St. Marylebone, was 
admitted at Lincoln’s Inn on 2 November, 
1762; and Henry Long Kingsman, gent., 
first son of William Long Kingsman, of Upper 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, Esq., was 
admitted there on 11 July, 1792. The latter, 
or another of his names, “son of William 
Kingsman of Newbury, Berks,” and a West- 
minster scholar in 1787 (then aged twelve), 
became a barrister-at-law, and died in Jamaica 
in 1802 (‘ Westminster School Register, 1764- 
1883’). H. C. 


VERBS FORMED OUT OF NAMEs (98S. 
vii. 182, 263, 393).—7'o cant.—This word, ac- 
cording to the New Monthly Magazine of 
1 January, 1817, p. 514, derives its origin 
from two Scotch Presbyterian ministers, 
father and son, and bot! named Andrew 
| Cant, in the reign of Charles 1. Whitelock, 
in his *‘ Memorials,’ p. 511, after narrating the 
| defeat at Worcester in 1651, says :— 

“Divers Scots ministers were permitted to meet 
| at Edinburgh to keep a day of humiliation, as they 
wetended, for their too much compliance with the 
Ling; and in the same month, when Lord Argyle 
had called a parliament, Mr. Andrew Cant, a 
minister, said in his pulpit that God was bound to 
own that parliament, for that all other parliaments 
were called by man, but this was brought about by 
his own hand.” 

Hence the imputed origin of the word as 
japplied to fanatical preaching and hypo- 
| critical pretences in religion. But the earliest 
use of the word given in the ‘ H.E.D.’ is 
1640: “ By lies and cants (they) Would trick 
us to believe ‘em saints” (Cleveland, in 
Wilkins’s ‘ Polit. Ballads,’ i. 28); so that it 
would have an interesting bearing upon the 
|matter to ascertain when the Cants really 
| lived. 

To qurneyiz.—A cheap and convenient 
mode of manuring (1895), still practised in 
some parts of Greater London in the case of 
| radishes, when the straw is raked off so soon 
jas the sun is out and replaced at night. The 
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(9 8. VIL. 22, 190). 


operation consists in covering grass land 
with long straw, coarse hay, or other fibrous 
matter, about 201lb. to the fall, &e. (See 
further Chambers's Edin. Journ., 26 July, 
1845.) 

To harveyize ov harvey.—To fit or supply 
(a ship) with armour-plates treated by a 
process invented by H. A. Harvey, of New 
Jersey, U.S., and patented in England in 
1888. The ‘ H.E.D. has the following quota- 
tions with regard to the use of the word :— 

“The vessel is Harveyed to the water line” 
(Daily News, 21 Aug., 1896). “The ‘ Harveyed’ 
plates in the tests did not show any marked supe- 
riority over the St. Chamond plate” (7'imes, 
12 July, 1894). “ * Harveyized’ steel plates will stop 
the heaviest cannon shot ” (7'imes, 6 June, 1894). 

To morqaniz or morqaneer.—T hese words, 
used after the manner of “ organize ” or “engi- 
neer,” were coined from the name of the 
American multi-millionaire, whose colossal 
organizing of trusts in the United States is 
regarded with distrust in this country. 

To yerk.—A correspondent of the Daily 
Mail of 25 May writes :— 

“Mr. Yerkes has arrived to show us how to 
‘hustle,’ and he is not going back till we have 
learnt. This is good; but might he not, while he 
is getting ready to ‘ Yerk’ us to Hampstead, get 
his hand in and ‘ Yerk up’ the L.C. and D.R., the 
‘Thames steamers,’ ‘the Cheapside ‘bus,’ ‘the 
man in the street with the pick,’ and ‘ Yerk’ the 
old air out of the Underground; and when he is 
through, could we induce him to ‘ Yerk off? a few 
pro- Boers, Little Englanders, and other self-adver- 
tisers? 

I am indebted chiefly for the foregoing to 
the Wandsworth librarian 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


If to this interesting collection nouns are 
added, a striking example is furnished by 
Johnson. Boswell, describing how the lexico- 
grapher “introduced his own opinions, and 
even prejudices, under general definitions of 
words,” writes : 

* Talking to me upon this subject when we were 
at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still stronger 
instance of the predominance of his private feelings 
in the composition of this work than any now to be 
found in it. 
the old Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
word Renegado, after telling that it meant “ One 
who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,” I added, 
Sometimes we saya Gower. Thus it went to the 


ou know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook | 


| at Reading on 30 October, 1883, the present 
| Prime Minister observed :— 

“Tn America they have a plan of giving to every 
| political idea some forcible name which remains 
| tixed in the memory, and there is a process there 
called ‘jerrymandering.’ It was derived from a 
Jeremiah Mander, who was a great politician in 
his day.” 

This attempt at derivation recal!s a portion 
of the conversation in the bar of the “ Red 
Lion” at Milby, which opens George Eliot's 
story ‘Janet’s Repentance’ in ‘Scenes from 
Clerical Life,’ where lawyer Dempster, while 
consuming his third glass of brandy-and- 
water, defined the Presbyterians as a sect 
‘**founded in the reign of Charles [. by a man 
named John Presbyter...... a miserable fanatic 
who wore a suit of leather.” 

Atrrep F. Ropers, 


To ballhornize.—It is quite true that to 
republish a book or reproduce any work 
without alteration as original is in Ger- 
many known as /all-horning. Heine uses 
the term, and in the ‘ Jobsiade’ attention is 
called to the fact that cocks do not lay eggs, 
as might be inferred from the vignette or 
tailpiece in the Ballhorn primer. But this 
same picture of the cock and eggs, or egg, 
had served before in some such work as that 
of Aldrovandus or Paulus Jovius treating of 
marvels, where it was appropriated to the 
legend of the basilisk ; for it was generally 
believed, as may be read in detail, eg., De 
Salgues (‘ Des Erreurs’), that when a cock in 
portentous times laid an egg, which was sat 
on by a serpent and a toad, there was 
hatched from it the dreadful basilisk, which 
in varied forms was the favourite monster 
in medieval sculpture. The Ballhorn picture 
as reproduced in the ‘Jobsiade’ resembles 
the rude cuts of the earlier editions of Sir 
John Mandeville’s ‘ Travels.’ 

CHARLES Goprrey LELAND. 

Hotel Victoria, Florence. 

To grahamize.— Your correspondent has 
made a slight anachronism in regard to the 
date of the circumstances that gave rise to 
this name. The exposure occurred in 1844 
and not in 1841, and great was the indigna- 
tion excited against Sir James Graham, who 
at that time was Home Secretary, though the 
system seems to have gone on unchallenged 


press: but the printer had more wit than I, and 
struck it out.’” 

In connexion 
correct derivation of which is given ante, 
p. 183 (though it might have been added 
that Elbridge Gerry was subsequently Vice- 
President of the United States), Lord Salis- 
bury’s fanciful, but erroneous description 
of its origin deserves to be noted. Speaking 


with gerrymander, the 
| 


for many years. There is an account of the 
Secret Chamber in the Post Office in ‘ Posts 
and Telegraphs,’ by William Tegy, F.R.HS. 
(1878), a former correspondent of ‘N. & Q’ 
Periodicals like the Z/lustrated London News, 
the London Journal, and ‘The Mysteries 
of London’ of that date contained full 
accounts of the matter, illustrated by wood 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


engravings. It was said that some sand put 
ina letter, which fell out and was not re- 
laced, led in one instance to its detection. 
Some foreign correspondents used to write 
on the outside of their letters “ Not to be 
grahamed.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, W oodbridge. 


To godfrey.—The dates do not suit the pro- 
posed theory, for we are confused between 
uncle and nephew. It seems that the fatality 
at Namur occurred in 1695; the play cited 
in evidence is dated 1685; and the murder 
of Sir E. B. Godfrey took place in 1678/9 ; so 
the dates are against Lord Macaulay. 

With reference to Mr. W. T. Lynn's query 
as to the word quzllotien not being used as a 
verb, in Spiers’s ‘ French-English Dictionary ’ 
will be found “ Guzllotiner, v.a., to guillotine, 
to guillotin”; in the English-French section, 
“Guillotin, v.a., guillotiner.” 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


Dr. Guillotin certainly did not invent the 
instrument which was called after his name ; 
for, besides the “ Maiden” used long before 
in Scotland, which is said to have been a 
death-dver of the same kind, there was the 
mannaia of Italy, of which I have two very 
curious painted representations in a Ms. 
Neapolitan diary of the fifteenth century 
—one of the machine at rest (under date 
10 December, 1486), and the other of the 
machine in action, the culprit kneeling, and 
the executioner standing with his axe raised 
ready to cut the cord, under date 12 August, 
1494. In that dialect, as shown in the MS., 
it was called mannara. ALDENHAM. 


of the “Fish and the Ring” story was 
Francis, second son of Henry Anderson, who 
was three times Mayor of Newcastle and one 
of the representatives of the town in Parlia- 
ment from 1529 to 1536. Francis himself 
became Sheriff of Newcastle in 1560, was a 
merchant and alderman, but attained to no 
higher honours, and died before 1571. His 
father, dying in 1559, bequeathed to him the 
family dwelling-house at the end of the 
Great Bridge of Tyne, over the parapet of 
which bridge the ring is said to have dropped. 
One account of the legend makes the hero 
“Sir” Francis Anderson, but there was no 
Sir Francis till the beginning of the Civil 
War, nearly a hundred years later. ‘‘J. D. 
Anderson, 1646,” cannot, I think, have been 
a Northumberland or Durham man. 
RicHarD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Croster AND PastoraL Starr §S. vii. 
387).—With all due deference to J. T. F., I 


| submit that the terms “crosier” and “ pastoral 


life of the Comtesse de Ségur was pablished | 


by her son the Marquis de Ségur, and was in 
rint during the eighties. I also well recol 


ect reading a short biographical memoir | 


brought out after her death by another son, 
Monsignor Gaston de Ségur. The publishers 
were Tolra & Haton, Paris. 
JEROME O.S.B. 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE AT THE FUNERAL 
or ALEXANDER I. vii. 447).—The Duke 
of Wellington attended this funeral 18 March, 
1826. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. } 


A Watton Retic (9 S. vii. 188, 410).— 
Among the numerous Andersons that 
flourished in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the 
neighbourhood during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries | cannot find one that 
bore the initials J. D. The supposed hero 


staff” do not represent the same thing. Pugin, 
Bloxam, Boutell, Marriott, and Lee—no mean 
authorities on matters of ecclesiastical ritual 
—each and all support my view. 

1. In the ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
ment and Costume’ (London, 1844), by the 
late Mr. A. Welby Pugin, the crosier is 
described as 
‘“*a cross on a staff, borne by an archbishop. This 
has been often confounded by modern writers with 
the pastoral staff of a bishop, which is quite dis- 
similar, being made in the form of a crook.” 

2. Bloxam (‘Companion to the Principles 
of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ Lon- 
don, 1882) speaks of the crosier as “ differing 


Comressr pE SécuR (9 S$. vii, 427).—A | from the pastoral staff of a bishop in being 


surmounted by a cross instead of a crook.” 

3. Boutell (article ‘Cross’ in the * Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, ninth edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1877) says that the crosier is 
“the title given to the official staff of an _arch- 


| bishop, which has a cross-head, and so is distin- 


guished from the ‘ pastoral staff’ of bishops and 
abbots, the head of which is curved and resembles 
that of a shepherd’s crook.” 

Again, in the sixth edition of his book 
‘English Heraldry’ (London, 1899) he refers 
to the crosier as “the cross-staff of an arch- 
bishop ; distinguished by its form from the 
pastoral staff, with a crook-head, of bishops.” 

4. Marriott (‘ Vestiarium Christianum,’ Lon- 
don, 1868) speaks of the staff as “a distine- 
tive mark of a bishop,” and of the cross as 
“somewhat resembling the later crosier of 
an archbishop.” 

5. Dr. Frederick George Lee, F.S.A.—the 
well-known editor of the * Directorium Angli- 
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canum’—describes the crosier as “a cross 
mounted on a staff, borne before archbishops 
and patriarchs, symbolizing their jurisdiction 
and authority ” (‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’ London, 1877). 

Again, in the fourth edition of the ‘ Direc- 
torium Anglicanum’ (London, 1879), he says 
that the pastoral staff is ‘‘ often, but incor- 
rectly called crosier.” 

Lastly, in an interesting and valuable paper 


on ‘ Episcopal Staves,’ published in vol. li. of | 


Archeologia, and read before the Society o 
Antiquaries in February, 1888, he says :— 

* Though the terms ‘crozier’ and ‘ pastoral staff 
have been and are frequently used interchangeably, 
yet such use, as the writer ventures to contend, is 
inexact, loose, and erroneous. For the crozier 
that is a cross surmounting a statf—is certainly not 
a pastoral staff or crook, nor is the pastoral staff or 
crook a crozier: these two ornamenta ecelesiastica 
differing distinctly in themselves, and belonging, 
both by right and custom, to distinct offices of 
different rank and dignity.” 

Dr. Lee sums up his conclusions as follows 
(Archeeologia, vol. li.) :— 

1. That the pastoral staff or crook, being 
perfectly distinct from the crosier or cross* 
upon a staff, should be duly and carefully 
distinguished from it. 

2. That this pastoral staff or crook belongs 
officially to all patriarchs (save the bishop of 
Rome), to all cardinals—though only priests, 
deacons, or laymen—to archbishops and 
bishops, and ex gratid to certain abbots and 
abbesses ; and that it is rightly and properly 
borne in the left hand—to leave the right 
free during public functions. 

3. That the bishop of Rome—whether by 
divine right or custom—having, as many 
believe, universal jurisdiction, does not carry 
any pastoral staff, save, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas remarks, when pontificating in the 
diocese of Tréves, the curved crook of which 
is said symbolically to imply an ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which is limited. 

4. That a cross or crucifix on a staff, sym- 
bolizing provincial jurisdiction, or jurisdic- 
tion extending to the whole territory of a 
nation, is borne immediately before, but 
never carried by, an archbishop, to indicate 
his office and dignity ; being a co-symbol 
with, and a complement of, the archiepis- 
copal pall. 


* “A crozier is a pastoral staff, two names for 
the same thing.”—Church Times, 10 April, 1885. 
** The error of confusing the pastoral or shepherd’s 
crook with a crozier (which is a cross upon a staff, 
and not a crook at all) is constantly made. But it 
is an error, and not less so because uninformed 
persons and superficial, though dogmatic, writers 
adopt and perpetuate it.”—Builder, 18 July, 1885. 


5. That a double-armed cross or crucifix js 
borne before, but never carried by, the Pope, 
or by any patriarch, and symbolizes respec. 
tively the universal or the more extended 
jurisdiction of the chief pastor before whom 
it is borne. H. B. 

Crty Curto CoLuector (9 8. vii. 349),— 
The books, MSS., and objects of art of the 
late Rev. J. C. Jackson were sold at Sotheby's 


in December, 1895. The priced catalogues 
¢ | could doubtless be consulted at the auc- 
tioneers’. W. Roserrs. 


DESIGNATION OF FOREIGNERS IN Mexico 
(9 S. vii. 389).—The origin of Gringo is thus 
accounted for. During the American war 
some Mexican natives heard American soldiers 
singing ‘Green grow the rashes, oh!” The 
first two words formed the nickname in ques- 
tion, which is applied equally to Americans 
and Englishmen. My authority is ‘Through 
the Land of the Aztecs,’ by “ A Gringo,” pub- 
lished in 1892. Perhaps it may be worth 
noting that the singularity of the pseudonym 
created a little confusion in the minds of 
printers, for in some quarters the authorship 
of the book was credited to “ Mr. A. Gringo.” 
I cannot throw light on the nicknames by 
which Frenchmen and Spaniards are desig- 


nated. H. Jounson. 
Guabacho, Frenchman, is a slip of the 
pen for Gahacho, The French form is 


Gavache, which will be found in Littré, but 
without etymology. Gringo is in the ‘Cen- 
tury Dictionary.’ It is there derived from 
Griego. Originally it meant “Greek,” then 
an Italian, an Englishman, or any foreigner. 
Gachupin is an Aztec epithet, Cacchopina, 
“prickly shoes,” applied to the Spanish con- 
querors from their wearing spurs. The corre- 
sponding term in Peru is Chapeton, from 
the Araucanian word chiapt, which means 
“thief,” and was abusively applied by the 
Creoles to Spaniards. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

(The ‘ H.E.D.’ gives Gringo as ‘“* Mexican Sp.” only.] 

I venture to think that Gringo, Guabacho, 
and Gachupin may come from some onoma- 
topeia, that is, from the singing of birds. 
For instance, in French there is the verb 
gringotter, t.e., humming or twittering likea 
canary bird. H. 

I have been told that during the war 
between the United States and Mexico in 
1846-7 the American bands played very often 
“Green grow the rashes, oh!” and that the 
Mexicans gave the Americans the nickname of 
the first two words, which were soon changed 
into Gringo; but 1 cannot vouch for this as 
the true origin of the word. M. N. G. 
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QuoTaTions (9 S. vi. 489 ; vii. 74, 170).— 
By way of practically illustrating the defini- 
tion of gratitude now being discussed in 
your columns, may | (with sincere thanks 
for the kind replies already received) ask 
the “chapter and verse” of the following 
additional dicta, which, so far, have entirely 
baffled my searching ? 

1. * Le divorce est le sacrement de l'adultére.”— 
G. F. Guichard. 

2, “Cette longue et cruelle maladie qu’on appelle 
la vie.” —Mlle. de I’ Espinasse. 

3. ‘Les amis, ces parents que l'on se fait soi- 
méme.”— Emile (or Eustache) Deschamps. 

4. Un seul endroit y méne, et de ce seul endroit 

Droite et raide est la cote, et le sentier étroit. 
Chapelin (or Chapelain). 

5. “ Maxima in minimis natura.” —Linnzus. 

* Natura prestat in minimis.”—Linnus. 
“Rerum natura, nusquam magis quam in mini- 
mis, tota est.”— Pliny. 

6. “ Mourir n’est rien, c’est notre derniére heure.” 


De la Palisse. 


7. “Veuve d’un peuple-roi, mais reine encore du 
monde.” 
8. ‘*Nemo potest impetrare a papa bullam nun- 
quam "Themes & Kempis. 
9. “Un livre est un ami qui ne trompe jamais.” — 
Desbarreaux Bernard. 
Norra. 


Tue Acacia IN Freemasonry (9% S. vii. 
9, 112, 213).—The twigs I saw used at a 
Masonic funeral ceremony I witnessed as a 
guest, at Montpellier, in the spring of 1872, 
were those of Lycium barbarum, the Barbary 
box thorn, or Duke of Argyll’s (ste in 
Loudon’s ‘A. and F. B.,’ iii. 1270) tea tree, 
the straggling bush-creeper so often seen 
over garden walls on the south coast. The 
same twigs were used by the general public 
at the churches on Palm Sunday in lieu of 
the more usual box. Rather curiously in 
this connexion, there is in Loudon’s Maga- 
zine of Natural History, No. 66, Oct., 1836, 
vol. ix. pp. 528-32, a ‘* Notice of a Congrega- 
tion of Moths found in the Interior of a 
Tree of the False Acacia (Robinia pseud- 
aacia, L.). By J. O. Westwood, Esq., F.L.S.” 

Tuomas J. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


A Company OF MINERs (9 S. vii. 390).—In 
‘Rank and Badges,’ by Ottley L. Perry, 1887, 
p. 140d, is the following :— 


“The date of formation of the Royal Engineers 
is 1780 (George II1.). This corps had then existed 
since 1683 as a civil corps. Military Engineer 
officers were previously called ‘Trench Masters.’ 
In 1622 (James I.) Sir William Pelham was ‘ Trench 
Master.’ (See Haydn’s ‘ Dates.’) In 1717 (August 22) 
the ‘Military Artificers’ were placed under the 
‘Ordnance Department,’ &c. The title up to 
October, 1856, was ‘Royal Sappers and Miners’; 
and, previous to that, ‘Royal Military Artificers’ 


up to March 5, 1813. Between 1704 and 1780, the 
‘Military Artificers’ were recruited from the Royal 
Artillery. See Scott’s ‘British Army,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 333-336, and T. W. J. Conolly’s ‘ History of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners.’” 
Also see ‘The British Army : its Regimental 
Records, Badges, Devices, &c.,’ by Major 
J. H. Lawrence Archer, 1888, pp. 110-12 :— 
* According to Clode’s ‘ Military Forces of the 
Crown,’ this scientific corps acquired its military 
character so far back as 25 July, 1683. But it was 
really not until the promulgation of the Order in 
Council of 2 August, 1717, that the Engineers 
became part of the military branch of the Ordnance 
Department. In 1759, on the reorganization of the 
corps, the military rank of the Royal Engineers was 
not noticed ; vet it appears to have been established 
on 14 May, 1757, when all were commissioned by 
the sovereign. It was not, however, until 1788 
that a body of non-commissioned officers and men 
were raised in England by the enlistment of arti- 
ficers in the employment of the Board of Ord- 
nance, &c.” 


In the ‘Army List’ of 1763, under the 
heading of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
of which regiment Viscount Ligonier was 
Colonel Commander-in-Chief and Master- 
General of Ordnance, the name of William 
Phillips appears in the list of captains, his 
commission to that rank bearing date 
12 May, 1756. He was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel 15 August, 1760. It is 
evident that he was not an officer of Engineers, 
for in the list which is given, following that 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, his name 
is not mentioned. The designations of the 
various ranks in the Engineers in 1763 are of 
interest. I presume they were the same in 
1757 when William Skinner was appointed 
Chief, 14 May :—Chief, with rank as Colonel 
of Foot ; Director, with rank as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Foot ; Sub-Director, with rank as 
Major of Foot ; Engineer in Ordinary, with 
rank as Captain of Foot; Engineer Extra- 
ordinary, with rank as Captain-Lieutenant 
of Foot ; Sub-Engineer, with rank as Lieu- 
tenant of Foot ; Practitioner Engineer, with 
rank as Ensign of Foot. 

Beatson in the ‘ Political Index’ of 1786 
mentions that “the Office of Ordnance is 
divided into two distinct branches, the Civil 
and the Military ; the latter being subordi- 
nate, and under the authority of the former.” 
Also in writing of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance :— 

‘*He is deemed the principal officer in the civil 
branch of the Ordnance; yet he is always chosen 
from amongst the first Generals in his Majesty’s 
service He is Colonel in Chief of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, at present consisting of four 
battalions; and he is invested with a peculiar 
jurisdiction over all his Majesty’s engineersemployed 
in the several fortifications in his Majesty’s 
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dominions ; and to him they are all accountable for 
their proceedings, and from him they receive their 
particular orders and instructions, according to the | 
directions and commands given by his Majesty in 
Council.” 


Herpsert R. H. Sovtrnam. 


Your correspondent will find an account of | 
this Lieutenant (afterwards Major-General) | 
Wm. Phillips and of the company of Miners, 
attached to and forming part of the Royal 
Artillery, in the ‘ List of Officers of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery ’ (1900). The company 
was formed on the representation of a, | 


Board of Ordnance to the Master-General, 
the Duke of Marlborough, dated 19 March, 
1756, owing to supposed preparations at 
Toulon for an attack on Minorca. Owing to 
the capitulation of Port Mahon, the company 
was too late to be of any service. H. P. L. 


Hone vii. 408).—In answer 
to Mr. Anprews I[ may say that William 
Hone is buried at Abney Park Cemetery, 
Stoke Newington. The inscription on his 
“plain headstone,” according to a little work 
on the parish of Hackney in my possession, 
is as follows — 

William Hone, 
Born at Bath, 3 June, 1780, 
and died at Tottenham, 
6 of November, 1842. 

[ paid a recent visit to Abney Park Cemetery 
to verify this inscription, but, woe is me! 
though I had seen the tombstone many a 
time, I lost myself amongst the silent houses 
of the dead, and could not find the object of 
my quest. Inquiry was futile ; the amiable 
janitor had “never heerd o such a man.’ 
Such is fame, though the reputation of 
William Hone will survive as long as his 
works are read. Very near to Hone’s grave 
is a monolith inscribed with the name of one 
of his friends, the engraver and sketcher 
S. Williams, who died 21 January, 1846, aged 
seventy-six years. Mr. ANpREws will find 
much information about Hone’s illness and 
funeral (including the inscription on the 
tombstone) in the following little work: 
“Walks in Abney Park; with Life-Photo- 
graphs of Ministers and other Public Men 
whose Names are found there. By (Rev.) 
James Branwhite French (James Clarke, 13 
Fleet Street, 1883).”. This book is unfor- 
tunately now out of print. Dickens visited 
Hone during his last illness in company with 
George Cruikshank, as will be seen by the 
following letter from the great novelist to 
John Forster, dated 5 October, 1842: 

“*T am going out to Tottenham this morning ona 
cheerless mission 1 would willingly have avoided. 
Hone, of the * Every-Day Book,’ is dying, and sent 
Cruikshank yesterday to beg me to go and see him, 
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as, having read no books but mine of late, he wanted 
to see and shake hands with me before (as Geo 

said) ‘he went.’ There is no help for it, of course. 
so to Tottenham I repair this morning.”* : 


The next month Dickens went with Cruik.- 


| shank to Hone’s funeral at Abney Park, pre- 


viously attending a religious service at the 
house, a description of which by Dickens—jp 
which he seems to have allowed his imagina. 
tive faculties to run wild—led to a contro- 
versy which ended rather badly for him, 
Particulars of this also will be found in Mr 
French's book mentioned above. I may add, 
for the benefit of others who may wish to 
find Hone’s grave, that it is not far from the 
retreat known as “ Dr. Watts’s Mound,” in 
the north-eastern corner of the cemetery, and 
very close to the grave of Canrabah Caulker, 
a negro princeling who was brought to Eng. 
land to be educated, and who died from con- 
sumption while under the care of the Rey, 
Jacob Kirkman Foster, a minister of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion at 
Cheltenham. Dr. Foster also is buried near, 
and not far off lies the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
the protagonist, I think, in the controversy 
with Dickens mentioned above. So that all 
the parties to the discussion are now sleeping 
soundly in areas of peace and reconciliation. 
R. CLARK. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Swallowsield and its Owners. By Lady Russell, 
(Longmans & Co.) 
SWALLOWFIELD, since 1820 in the possession of the 
Russells, and at present the residence of Sir George 
and his mother Lady Russell—the latter the Con- 
stance Russell ever welcome in our pages—has a long 
and eminently romantic history, which is told with 
great vivacity in the book before us. Situated five 
miles and a half south-west from Wokingham and 
six miles south-east of Reading, it was at one time 
included in Windsor Forest, the circuit of which 
was then about fifty-six miles. The manor of Swal- 
lowtield, with which until the middle of the six- 
teenth century was associated that of Shinfield, is 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey as vested in the 
Crown. From this survey we learn that in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor (1043-66) Selingefelle (Shin- 
tield) and Soanesfelt (Swallowtield), with one hide 
in Solafel in Reading, were held by Sexi, ‘‘ Huscarle 
Regis E.,” in free manors of the king, and were 
valued at 7/. each per annum, “ huscarle” meaning 
probably in this case something more than famulus 
domesticus. At the time of the Conquest both 
manors, with many others, were bestowed upon 
William FitzUsbern, Lord of Breteuil, dapijer 
to William the Conqueror, who was his second 
cousin once removed, was his closest friend, and 
addressed him as ‘cousin and councillor.” At 


* * The Life of Charles Dickens,’ by John Forster, 
p. 197 (Memorial Edition). 
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Hastings FitzOsbern, ‘“‘son cheval tot covert de 
fer,” with Roger Montgomery, commanded one of 
the three divisions of the Norman army. In the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ FitzOsbern, like Sir Ozana in 
Morris, is spoken of as “col cuer hardi.” After his 


tainly modest. She has at least produced an admir- 
ably interesting and readable book, which, with 
the addition of portraits and pedigrees, will be a 


| treasure-house to antiquaries and genealogists. The 


death in battle near Cassel, as titular Count of | 


Flanders, the estate passed to his third son, Roger 
de Breteuil, Earl of Hereford. It is impossible to 
describe ali the vicissitudes which the goodly lands 
experienced. In her opening sentence Lady Russell 
quotes with approval a quaint saying of Thomas 

uller concerning the “ skittishness” of Berkshire 
lands, which “* often cast their owners.” This holds 


epoca true of Swallowfield, which in the time | 


of Henry II. was in the hands of the St. Johns, 


whence by marriage it passed into those of the | 


Le Despencers, Emma de St. John being lady-in- 
charge of Princess Katharine, the deaf and dumb 
daughter of Henry III. Sir John le Despencer built 
in 1256 the church of All Saints, which was restored 
in 1869-70 by Sir Charles Russell. After being 
in the possession of Baron Roger de Leybourne, 
Swallowfield came back into that of the St. Johns. 
Following them came the De la Beches and 
Beaumys, the widowed Lady Margery de la Beche, 
a great heiress, having been carried off and forcibly 
married to Sir John de Dalton. 

Many particulars of historical and antiquarian 
interest, including wages, prices for haymaking, 
&c., are supplied. Swallowtield Park was used 
by the Crown in the latter part of the four- 


teenth century for the breeding of horses. 
Edward LI. was extravagant in horseflesh, and 


we find a complaint of prodigality. One “ great 
horse” must have at least one groom at 1d. 
a day, which, with the price of hay, 2d., and straw, 
ld., will make the daily expenses for horse and 
groom 44¢. Swallowfield was given by Edward IIL. 
in 1372 to his daughter Isabella de Coucy, Countess 
of Bedford. One of the most romantic chapters in 
the book is occupied with an account of the nego- 
tiations for her marriage with various princes, some 
of them sufficiently coy and recalcitrant. Royal 
dukes then held it, and it became the dowry of 
Tudor queens until, in 1582, it was bought by 
Samuel Backhouse, a wealthy merchant of London. 
_ impossible is it to deal at length with all 
the matter of highest interest which attaches 
to the manor. 
and William Backhouse, the Rosicrucian, are 
both interesting figures. During the tenure of 
the Backhouses the estate was connected with 
the murder by the Countess of Essex of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. On 19 October, 1670, the manor 
assed by marriage to Henry Hyde, Viscount 
Yornbury, eldest son of the great Lord Clarendon. 
That the historian wrote his history at Swallow- 
field has often been stated, but is not true. By 
the second Earl of Clarendon the house was re- 
built in 1690. In 1719 it was bought by Thomas 
Pitt, known as ‘“*Governor” Pitt, the owner 
of the famous Pitt diamond, grandfather of the 
great Earl of Chatham, who frequently visited 
Swallowfield in 1724. John Dodd became owner 
in 1737. Through Bevans and Earles it passed in 
1820 by purchase into the hands of the Russells, its 
present possessors. 

For years Lady Russell has “ dotted down ” all the 
information she has been able to obtain. This she has 
turned, according to her own account, into an olla 
podrida intended, as she says, for her own family 
and neighbours. This may be accurate; it is cer- 


Sir John Backhouse, the Royalist, | 


portraits are especially numerous and attractive. 
Among them are those of Queens Elizabeth Wceod- 
ville, Elizabeth of York, Catharine of Arragon, Anne 
Boleyn, Anne of Cleves, Catherine Howard, Catha- 
rine Parr, and Anne, Henry VI., John Planta- 
genet (Duke of Bedford), Robert Devereux (Earl of 
Essex) and his Countess, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
John Evelyn, Lord Chatham, Horace Walpole 
Charles Kingsley, and many Pitts, Dodds, an 

Russells. Perhaps the only complaint that can be 
made is that, though the frontispiece consists of a 
reproduction of Romney’s picture of the Lady 
Russell of 1786-7 and her son, there is among the 
portraits none of the author of the book. Views 
are supplied of the churches at Swallowfield and 
Shintield ; of interiors, monuments, &c. ; of the Pitt 
diamond; and of the Frost Fair on the Thames. 
How many copies of this work are issued we know 
not. Those, however, who by favour or by pur- 
chase obtain a copy will be entitled to think them- 
selves fortunate. 


The Token Money of the Bank of England, 1797 to 
1816. By Maberley Phillips. (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Dickson; London, Etfingham Wilson.) 

Mr. Putiiies, whose work on ‘The Bankers and 

Banking of the North of England’ has won an 

assured place among those who are interested in 

finance, has added to the debt we owe him by 
writing a most useful book on the token money 
issued by the Bank of England. Our English 
currency has all along been a source of trouble; 
but strange as it may seem to those little acquainted 
with the subject, it was not until the sixteenth 
century that affairs became especially serious. The 
medizval coinages, here as were com- 
monly honest. They were what they professed to 
be; but as time went on it occurred to the rulers 
of many states that to depreciate the currenc 
would be a most beneficial arrangement. It would, 
they thought, put money into their own pockets, 
and no one would be a penny the worse for it. 

Henry VIII., in the latter part of his reign, was 

much taken with this idea. He issued pieces which, 

though of the same weight and nominal value as 
his good money, were half silver and half alloy. 

We perhaps ought not to be too severe on acts of 

this kind, fraudulent as we know them to have 

been, for questions of currency are intricate sub- 
jects at all times, and in those days they were 
understood by no one. As trade grew, and our 
own countrymen had dealings with the whole 
world (so far as it was then known), it became more 
and more necessary to put the coinage on a sound 
footing. The Act of 1696 was a strenuous endeavour 
in that direction. The old clipped and hammered 

money was called in, and its place supplied by a 

new coinage. A great mistake, however, was made 

by those who were responsible for calling in the 
old money and supplying its place by the new. 

Whether it arose from ignorance or neglect it is 

impossible to say ; but the results were disastrous, 

In many districts no money whatever was to be 

had; and if we may trust Abraham de la Pryme 

the diarist, and other contemporary authorities, 
great and quite unmerited suffering was the con- 
sequence. For a time after this drastic change all 
went on well, but at last the authorities grew care? 
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less. In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the people who were responsible seem to have 
had Viet e more knowledge of their business than 
their predecessors in the days of the Plantagenets. 
An lhe of the Middle Ages might argue with 
some plausibility that they had even less. There 
was practically no issue of silver in the reign of 
George ILL. until the year 1787. The pieces that 
then appeared were handsome coins of proper 
weight ; Dut as the money they were intended to 
replace still continued to circulate, many of these 
heavier pieces soon found their way into the melt- 
ing-pot. From that date to 1816 no further issue 
of English silver proceeded from the Mint; but 
things had got to such a pass in 1797 that the Privy 
Council ordered the Bank of England to suspend 
cash payments. This naturally increased the de- 
mand for silver. 
tenaciously clung to it. If parted with at all, it 
was only on receiving a heavy commission. The 
hardship to the poor and the small traders by this 
state of things need not be dwelt upon. A bright 
idea at length struck some one whose name, we 
believe, has not come down to us. We had become 
possessed, as war prizes, of a very great number of 
Spanish dollars. These were countermarked with 
a small head of George IIL. stamped on the neck of 
the effigies of Charles III. and put into circulation 
at 4s. 9¢. each. This strange 
versevered in, did not work well. Imitations and 
Ronnies were soon in circulation. In 1804 the small 
stamp was changed from an oval to an octagon, 
but the alteration had little effect. Forgery on a 
large scale still went on. Then came a device for 
stamping the whole dollar on both sides, the king’s 
head on the obverse, and on the reverse Britannia. 
Boulton, of the Soho Works, Birmingham, carried 
out this plan. When done well, the coins were 
handsome, but many examples show, especially on 
the reverse, traces of the original impress. 

During the period in which these Spanish dollars 
were passing as English money the penalty for 
forgery or uttering counterfeit money was death. 
Mr. Phillips says that between 1805 and 1818 two 
hundred and seven persons, many of them women, 
suffered for this crime. 

The book is altogether satisfactory. It deals with 
the Irish tokens as well as the British, and contains 
good illustrations of the several pieces mentioned. 


Before the Great Pillage, and other Miscellanies. 
By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuese reprinted essays of Dr. Jessopp constitute 
very pleasant reading. The more important of 
them deal with parish life, on which the writer is 
an authority, and with the parish priest, of whom he 
is an admirable example. By the expression *‘ the 
great pillage” Dr. Jessopp means less the spoliation 
of the monasteries under Henry VIII. than the 
robbery of the poor, which was far more abomin- 
able, under Edward V He scarcely expects to 
be believed in what he says. After commenting 
upon the indignation against the Tammany ring 
which is heard in England, he expresses his con- 
viction that some day will be written the history of 
two other rings. ‘“‘ The ring of the miscreants who 
robbed the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
was the first ; but the ring of the robbers who robbed 
the poor and the helpless in the reign of Edward VI. 
was ten times worse.” A close study of this and 
succeeding articles is to be warmly commended. 
We are less interested in ‘The Baptism of Clovis,’ 


Those who had metallic change | 


jan, though long | 


but are delighted with the articles at the close of 
the volume on ‘Cu Cu!’ and ‘The Mole.’ Terrible 
consequences are anticipated from the destruction 
of the latter. 


Murray's Handy Classical Maps. Edited by G. B. 

Grundy, M.A.—Grecia. (Murray.) 
Witu the full index by which they are accom. 
panied, the two maps of ancient Greece, Northern 
and Southern, will be of the highest utility to 
scholars. They are coloured so as to represent the 
contours of altitude, and are in all respects up to 
date. Eight of these maps are now ready, and 
others are to follow. For the convenient study of 
works such as Dr. Ridgeway’s * The Early Age of 
Greece’ (see ante, p. 439) the present maps will be 
invaluable. 


Tue Antiquary for May contains the first part of 
a description of the Black Death as its ravages 
affected Yorkshire in 1349. There is also an article 
on the story of the Clarendon Press, which is of 
interest, while the account given of ‘The Legend 
of Isaiah’s Martyrdom’ will attract the attention 
of folk-lorists. 


Somr of the later numbers of the Jntermédiaire 
furnish communications on the curious subject of 
the legal trial of animals for certain crimes and 
misdeeds. Mention is also made in this connexion 
of the excommunications which were formerly 
launched by dignified ecclesiastics against the 
noxious creatures that devastated vines and agri- 
cultural crops. 


S. H. Bovsriztp & Co. promise ‘The Secret 
Chambers and Hiding-Places of Great Britain: the 
Historic, Romantic, and Legendary Stories and 
Traditions about Hiding-Holes, Secret Chambers, 
&c.,’ by Allan Fea, with illustrations by the author. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pb + a as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

J. P. Stock, lock, and barrel ”).—Send context. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAEUM for June 15 contains Articles on 

MR. SAVAGE-LANDOR in CHINA. 

M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK. 

DR. JESSOPP’S ESSAYS. 

SELECTIONS from NIETZSCHE. 

SHBFFIELD in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

NEW NOVELS :—Doom Castle, The Wise Man of Sterncross; The 
Second Youth of Theodora Desanges; The Helmet of Navarre 
Lady Haife; In the City; The Young Squire's Kesolve; The 
Wisdom of Esau; Horace Morrell. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

ALFRED the GREAT. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (How Sailors Fight; “ Buffalo Bill” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR W. BESANT; The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZIG; 
HUCHOWN ; ROBERT WILLIAM BUCHANAN ; Dr. GARDINER 
OLIVER CROMWELL, and MAJOR-GENERAL OVERTON; 
SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Societies ; Meetings Next Work ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Early Age of Greece ; Notes from Rome; Sales; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :-—‘ Tristan und Isolde’; ‘Lohengrin’; Verdi Memorial Con- 
cert; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA ;—Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN ALUM for June 1 contains Articles on 


The LAST YEARS of QUEEN ELIZABETH 

CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS 

The WORKS of NOVALIS. 

MR. HOWBLLS and his FRIENDS 

MR. BODLEY'S ‘FRANCE’ in FRENCH 

NEW NOVELS :—The Seal of Silence; Forest Folk; My Heart and 


Lute ; Derwent’s Horse ; A Daughter of the Veldt; The Good Ked 
Barth ; Black Mary. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMERICAN PROFESSORS, LANDOR 
and his EDITORS ; HUCHOWN , SALE; BRAZILIAN NAMES of 
MONKEYS; “ MANERIUS.” 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Aitken’s Road Making and Maintenance; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gorsip 

FINE ARTS :—Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain, Drawings at the 
British Museum; Acquisitions at the National Gallery; Mr. 
Conder’s Water-Colours ; Salons of 1901 ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Philharmonic Concert; Mr. Bauer's 
Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip , Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—' Mariana’; ‘ Blanchette’; Library Table; Gossip 


The ATHEN.©&UM for June 8 contains Articles on 

MODERN ITALY 

The RECORDS of LEICESTER 

OUR INDO-GERMANIC ANCESTORS 

MR. KERNAHAN’S ESSAYS. 

The RIGHT to LIVE 

NEW NOVELS *acifics 
By < ommand of the Prince; Her Mountain Lover; The Interloper 


SPANISH and ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

LAW-BOOKS 

SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE- LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DAISY in AMERICA ; The MEANING of ‘GENTE DISPETTA” 
in the ‘INFERNO’; ORIGIN of “PECCARY”; SUGGESTED 
EMENDATIONS in CHACCER ; INTERNATIONAL PRESS CON 
GKESS Tha BARROIS-ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Societies : 

Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academ i 
y; Sculpture; “The Chimes 

MUSIC :—Stanford's Much Ado about Nothing’ * Siegtri 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Recitals by Mr Friedheim 
and M. de Pachmann; Gossip; Performances Next Week. : 

DRAMA :—‘ L’Aigion’; ‘Women are so Seri 


The ATHENAUM for May 25 contains Articles on 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
AUSTRALASIA OLD and NEW 
An ELIZABETHAN PURVEYANCE 
SCHUYLER’'S ESSAYS. 
The HISTORY of ROSS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Jack Raymond; My Son Richard 
tion; A Vanished Rival; Sawdust; Monsieur’ a" me 
Treasure of Captain Scarlett ; The Burden of an Honour. ‘ 
FRENCH HISTORY. 
TWO BOOKS on ABYSSINIA. 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH LITEKATURE and AMERICAN PROFESS ;c : 
CRITICIZED ; SALES. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Dr. Alichin’s Manual of Medicine; Societi 
¢; Societies; Meetings 
FINE ARTS:—Library Table; The Royal Academ N 
Rome; The Salons of 191; The Guildhall 
Gossip 
MUSIC Royal Italian Opera, Richter Concert; Recital! by Seftor 


Sarasate and Madame Marx, Purcell’s ‘ Fair : 
Performances Next Week. y Queen’; Gossip ; 


DRAMA:—‘The Sacrament of Judas’; “ Vilorza” “ 
Athens’; Gossip in ‘Timon of 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, prwe THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
"WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER ANNUM 
d 


Argosy ... ove ove ove ove 6 Maemillan’s .. ove exe ove | 4 
Blackwood's... ese cee 13 0 Monthly Review om om exe 
Century .. eve ose 10 6 National Review ene ove eee eee 10 
Contemporary Review. oe ove 16 Nineteenth Century .. ove eee 16 0 
Cornhill .. oe eee 6 Pall Mall ove coe 8 6 
English lijustrated ... ove 5 Revue des Deux Mondes ... 8 0 
Fortnightly Review ... ose ove one 16 0 Seribner’s 
Harper s ... ove ese ose coe one O Temple Bar 76 
Longman's oe ees wo § 
cememmanes REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living satiate near the Bookstalls t 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H S MIT H & § O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Published 


LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ove eee ove eee ove ws 


2 vols. for eee eee eee eee oe 
CASSELL'S MAGAZINK. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899, ‘Mlustrated one 
Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated ove 


——__—— Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 
CHAMBERS'S RNAL of POPULAR SCIENCE, and 1 ANTS. Vol. for 1892... 
ol, for 1895 ... 

Vol. for 1898 ... = 

Vol. for 1899 ... es ese coe coe eve ese oon one 

QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1595... exe ose coe coe eee 

— November, 159%, to April, 1599 one eee om 
May to October, 1599 one one ese ove eee ose on 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1992, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1898 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1589, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1898 ... ese 


coco 


: 


W. H, SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Ac., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


a* 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwam Press, Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane. F.C; and Publ 
JOHN C. PRANCIS at Bream’s buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Suturday, June 22, 1901. Published by 
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